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Why more than 70% of the Films used in 
America’s classrooms are 


Anton J. Carlson, Ph. D., University ENCYC LO PAEDIA BRITANNICA 


of Chicago, world famed physiologist 
and an E.B. collaborator, adjusts a FILMS 
microscope in a scene from the 

motion picture Work of the Kidneys. Students and teachers alike can save up to 


one hour a day—learning is retained up to 
55% longer! This is the situation in schools 
where Encyclopaedia Britannica Films are 
used. And no wonder. All EBFilms are 
educationally superior. They bear the stamp 
of the outstanding authorities who helped 
produce them—the great leaders in educa- 
tional fields, in subject matter and in audio- 
visual production. 

The result is a library of the world’s most 
authentic films—the only library large 
enough to bring you not just a single film 
on a subject, but a series of films. Thus with 
EBFilms you can be sure of a far more 
precise correlation with your curriculum. 
This insures better teaching. 

Your school deserves these more authen- 
tic films. Plan your audio-visual work for 
the coming year around EBFilms. 








Have You Seen These Recently Released EBFilms? 


Abraham Lincoln Horace Mann Monarch Butterfly 


Italy—Peninsula of Story 

Contrasts World Trade For 
Booker T. Washington Anewerteg, the Better Living 
Susan B. Anthony Child’s Why Color Keying In Art 
Eli Whitney The Teacher and Living 


Andrew Carnegie 


© SEND FOR THE NEW FREE 
1951-52 EBFILMS CATALOGUE > 


Encyclopaedia Britannica Films Inc. 
Dept. H, Wilmette, Illinois. 
Gentlemen: Please send me free of 


ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA [eRe es 
FILMS INC. Nome ri 


WILMETTE, ILLINOIS School 
New York + Chicago * Boston * Atlanta + Dallas * Pasadena 
Birmingham, Mich. + London «+ Portland, Ore. 
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Amaz Are 


Works right from 


the tube for Decorating, 
Monogramming, 


Marking or Lettering 


Students should bring something 
to class to mark with their name 
or to decorate—a plain fabric 
necktie, umbrella, scarf,enameled 
canister, tin tray, wooden bowl, 
etc. Amazart needs no brush, no 
preparation,no cleaning up after- 
ward. It is waterproof, and stays 
fresh in the tube. Available in 
vermilion, yellow, green, blue,red, 
red-violet, yellow-green, brown, 
black and white at $1 per tube, 
with directions. At dealers. 





BINNEY & SMITH CO. 


41 E. 42nd St., New York 17, N.Y. 


Binney & Sm'th Co. Ron. in Tennessee is 
Lewis R_ Curruss 











JUST YOUR 
SIGNATURE 
Borrow the fast, fidential, and i way — 
| BORROW BY MAIL. Thousands of teachers using this 








loan plan. Your school board, friends, or merchants 
w not contacted. No co-signers necessary. Repay in 
small monthly payments — no principal payments re- 
Vv quired during your payless vacation months. For full 
particulars sent you in plain envelope, fill in coupon 
below and mail today. NO OBLIGATION. 


v 
MUTUAL LOAN CO., Dept. 20 , Sioux City, lowa 
a Name I 
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NCE more we have completed our 
QO swing across the state and back 
again. We held 17 leadership conferences, 
reaching nearly every school system in 
Tennessee. While we were not preceded 
by a big brass band, nor welcomed by 
wildly cheering crowds, we found in every 
meeting a quiet enthusiasm and a thought- 
ful concern for the schools. 

Or September 21 we returned to the 
office with a pad of notes taken on your 
discussion, a devout wish that all of you 
could have attended every meeting, and 
the conviction that this year will see a 
better job of teaching going on in Ten- 
nessee than ever before. Not that all the 
years haven’t been good ones ... but the 
people we met seemed to share a deter- 
mination that this year must be better. 

We returned well-fed, too, having de- 
voured the equivalent of a 20-pound ham 
and three chickens, at least six pies, and 
somewhere in the neighborhood of 48 
hot rolls and/or biscuits. A thousand thanks 
from the whole staff for good meetings, 
delicious meals, and a pleasant trip. 


W E suppose everybody wonders, at one 


time or another, just what is wrong 
with the world, anyway. We have done 
a little elementary research. (That over- 
states the case somewhat. We have just 
listened to people talk.) And we have three 
explanations of what is wrong with the 
world. 

First off, a friend stated quite positively, 
right out in the open, that “Ninety percent 
of what is wrong with this world is the 
newspapers!” We didn’t agree but, not 
liking brawls, we didn’t disagree, either. 
She went on to condemn newspapers for 
sensationalism, slanted reporting, and yel- 
low journalism. 

We don’t know. Offhand, we would say 
almost as positively that ninety percent of 
the newspapers are not guilty of her 
charges. And we would insist, from a very 
limited experience, that we cannot rid our- 
selves of our share of responsibility for the 
fix the world is in by blaming the news- 
papers. 

What, then, shall we blame? For it is 
only human nature to look for a scapegoat. 
Someone else said (not quite seriously, we 
think) that what is wrong with the world 
is too many baths. “Just imagine,” he 
said, “how much better off we might all 
be if we spent half the time we fool 
around with soap and water in good, 
honest, constructive thought and action!” 
Maybe so. But the world, we would say, 
would not then be so pleasant a place 
to live as it is now if its inhabitants used 
only half as much soap. Fact is, some 


of the inhabitants could use twice as much 
without harm to themselves or anybody 
else. But we will go along with the need 
for more honest thought and action—we 
would even limit it to more honesty. 

Finally, we were riding to work one 
morning when the woman across the aisle 
(who was at outs with the whole world 
and was telling fifty people about it all 
at once) when that woman said in a loud 
vioce, “What is wrong with the world is 
bad manners!” 

We couldn’t help overhearing her con- 
versation, even without eavesdropping. 
Miss Jones (we'll call her that) had taught 
for twenty years, and her nerves were not 
what they once were. She seemed to be 
doing some college work, at any rate, 
some paper work, for she referred often 
to the library. “I'd be better off if I just 
rented a room at the library and stayed 
there!” she said, for her specific complaint 
was her noisy nei: hbors. As the case de- 
veloped, the radios and TV sets in her 
vicinity ( “upstairs, downstairs, next door!” ) 
were played constantly in the evenings 
and, on the verge of tears, she confessed 
that she was afraid to ask the owners to 
turn them down because then everybody 
would be mad at her. “If they want noise,” 
she said in a trembling voice, “just let them 
come to my room—there’s plenty of it 
there.” 

“They're just inconsiderate, that’s all,” 
she continued. “That’s what’s wrong with 
the world—bad manners!” 

Of the three explanations, we would 
say hers is the most plausible—for* her, 
anyway. But we would say she is a 
Milquetoast, or she’d do something about 
it. What would you say? 


ARLY in September the Memphis 

Commercial-Appeal sent a reporter 
to school on opening day to see what went 
on. The brave man planned to stick close 
to the principal and make notes. He ar- 
rived at school at 7:45. “At 8:55,” he 
wrote, “completely exhausted, I found a 
chair and sat down over in a corner. Miss 
Deen had not even leaned up against 
anything yet.” 

“I had planned to stick it out until 
noon,” Lydel Sims continued, “but the pace 
was killing me. I am not too strong myself. 
When another mother began asking for 
a particular teacher for her offspring, I 
started easing toward the front door. 

“A boy blocked my way. ‘You our 
new sixth grade teacher?’ he asked 
gloomily. 

“I assured him that I was not then 
and never would be a sixth grade teacher. 
We were both smiling in great relief when 
we parted.” 
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| LION OIL FUND PROVIDES 


COLLEGE SCHOLARSHIPS 


for Students ..... for Teachers, too 


Lion Oil Company has expanded its Scholarship Fund to provide 
scholarships for teachers as well as students because we believe that the 
future progress of the South depends not only on educational advance- 














ment of Southern Youth—our Future Leaders—but also on the con- 
tinuing advancement of those who teach our Southern boys and girls. 


SCOPE OF STUDENT-ESSAY 
CONTESTS BROADENED—MORE PRIZES 


The Lion Oil Scholarship Fund program was originated in 1950 
by Lion Oil Company in a sincere desire to broaden educational 
opportunities for Southern Youth. In renewing the program for the 
second year, Lion Oil has enlarged the number of prizes in each 
contest in order to assist a greater number of students. 


FOUR $1,000 SCHOLARSHIPS 
ONE $3,000 SCHOLARSHIP 


Lion Oil will conduct a series of four essay contests awarding 
scholarships and cash to winning students, and cash to teachers 
sponsoring the winners. 


Awards in each contest will be as follows: 


To Student To Teacher— Sponsor 
Ist prize...... one-year 

scholarship, value... .$1,000 ist prize ........... $200 
SUMED bce cnccces vases $ 250 2nd prize .......... $100 
SUED bos bccnccs ys caes $ 100 3rd prize .......... $ 50 
Next 22 prizes, each....... $ 25 Next 22 prizes, each. .$ 25 


In addition, the first-place essay in each contest automatically 
becomes eligible for the Grand Prize, a three-year $3,000 scholar- 
ship. Thus, the student who wins the Grand Prize wins scholarships 
for four years of college . . . total value $4,000, and the teacher 
who sponsors the Grand Prize winner receives an additional 


$300 cash. 


Contests are open to high school students in any public, private 
or parochial school in areas where Lion petroleum products are 
sold at the sign of the Lion. 


SECOND CONTEST NOW OPEN 


The second contest is now in progress and all entries must be post- 
marked by midnight, December 15. The subject for the second 
contest is: 


“What Does My Country Deserve From Me?’’ 


To enter, a high school student must write an essay in 500 words 
or less on the designated subject, get the essay approved and 
signed by his teacher and send it to: 


LION OIL SCHOLARSHIP FUND 
El Dorado, Arkansas 


For complete rules mail the coupon. 


Use these subjects for classroom projects. Help your students 
further their education on a Lion Oil college scholarship. Encourage 
them to enter this and succeeding contests. 
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SIX $1,200 SCHOLARSHIPS IN ESSAY 
CONTESTS FOR HIGH SCHOOL TEACHERS 


As a result of a survey among leading Southern educators which 
revealed the need and desire for advanced educational opportuni- 
ties for Southern high school teachers, Lion Oil Company is institut- 
ing a new and separate essay contest program for teachers. This 
program provides scholarships for advanced education which will 
assist teachers in their vital function of training Southern Youth. 


TWO ESSAY CONTESTS—THREE WINNERS IN EACH 


The scholarships will be awarded as prizes in two essay contests 
which Lion Oil Company will conduct during this school year. 
Three winners will be selected in each contest. Each winner will 
receive a $1,200 scholarship to the college or university of his or 
her choice. The contests are open to teachers, principals and 
superintendents teaching in the 9th, 10th, 11th and 12th grades of 
any high school in the eligible area. 


UNUSUAL FEATURES OF SCHOLARSHIPS 

These scholarships have two unusual features. First, they are 
sufficient to cover not only tuition, but also a large part, or all, of 
incidental expenditures for laboratory fees, books, room and board. 
Second, winners have the option of utilizing the scholarships in 
one complete school year, or in two separate half-years, or in three 
summer school terms within a period of three years. 


ENTER NOW! 
Simply write an essay in 1,500 words or less on 
‘‘How I Can Help Improve 
Education in the South.’’ 
Entries must be postmarked by midnight, December 15. 


' ‘ 
| FOR COMPLETE RULES AND INFORMATION ON THESE 
SCHOLARSHIP CONTESTS MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY! 
| Lion Oil Scholarship Fund 

| El Dorado, Arkansas 

| Gentlemen: 

; Please send me the Rules Booklet on the Lion Oil Scholar- 
ship Fund Teacher-Essay Contests. Also send me___ 
| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 





Rules Booklets on the Student-Essay Contests. 
Name____ 
Home Address___— 
City_ a State 
Name of High School in Which You Teach 
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Long experience and a sincere 
desire to help you are two 
reasons for making us head- 
quarters for all your school 
needs. Large warehouse stocks 
and prompt service can save 
your time. That’s why so 
many teachers depend on us, 
year after year, for all that’s 
newest and best in school 
furniture and supplies. Send 
for your free copy of our 

big catalog. 





School Seating 

School Tables 

Auditorium Seating 

Folding Chairs 

Church Furniture 

Stadium Chairs 

Bleachers 

Office, Library and General 
Furniture 

Filing and Storage Cabinets 

Laboratory Equipment 

Daylight Diffusors 

Window Shades 

Heaters and Toilets 

Primary Materials 

Duplicating Equipment 

Janitorial Supplies 

Chalkboards and Supplies 

Maps and Globes 





Visual Equip tand Supp 
Office and Library Supplies 
School Papers 

Athletic Goods 

Art Materials 

Flags 








UNIVERSAL TABLE WITH ENVOY CHAIRS 
No. 368— For use in dining rooms, 
libraries, offices, dormitories —wherever 
good appearance, convenience, and 
durability are desired at a moderate 
price. Sizes for kindergarten, elemen- 


tary, and high-school use. 


New American Universal “Ten-Twenty” Desk 
acclaimed by pupils and teachers alike 


Pupils using the new “‘Ten-Twenty” are subject to less 
eye-strain, fewer body tensions. Some may not realize 
this. They know only that it feels good. But teachers are 
quick to recognize that fewer strains on pupils mean less 
strain on the teacher. They give due credit to the 3-posi- 
tion desk-top (20°, 10°, or level), the automatic fore-and-aft 
seat adjustment, and the 45° seat swivel either way. The 
“Ten-Twenty” is the “key to the co-ordinated classroom.” 











FREE BOOKLETS! “The Co-ordi- 

nated Classroom” and “The Case for J 
the ‘Ten-Twenty’”—two authoritative ( A 
works on the modern schoolroom. 

















NASHVILLE PRODUCTS COMPANY 
158 Second Ave., North, Nashville 3, Tenn. 
BIGHLAND PRODUCTS COMPANY 
720 South Gay St., Knoxville 8, Tenn. 
SCHOOL PRODUCTS COMPANY 
357-359 Madison Ave., Memphis 3, Tenn. 


Exclusive Distributors for 
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brings Coca-Cola to the homes of Lima in Peru 


Peruvians call it “Servicio relampago””—lightning service. DRINK 
They refer to the radio telephone communication that directs Oli Cele 
home delivery of Coca-Cola in Lima. Thus, in an ancient land, y ) / 
modern science helps the people enjoy one of the pleasures of the 
modern world in their homes as well as everywhere else. In Peru, 
as around the world, ice-cold Coca-Cola is welcome as a 
happy moment on the sunny side of every day. 


Reprints of the picture in this advertisement, without the adver- 
tising text, for use in your classroom will be sent free upon 
COPYRIGHT 1951, THE COCA-COLA COMPANY request. Address: The Coca-Cola Company, Atlanta, Georgia. 
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UNITE FOR FREEDOM 


No more timely theme could have been chosen for 
American Education Week, for unless we unite for free- 
dom there will be no freedom. Those peoples of the 
world who would change our form of government and 
destroy our way of life, are on the watch. To offset 
these efforts requires eternal vigilance on the part of all 
our people. 

The week of November 11-17 is the time set aside for 
calling attention of the public to the services rendered 
by public schools in this battle for freedom which must 
be fought. Our schools are the hope for our freedom. 
Learn the truth and the truth will make you free. We 
must educate not part of our people, but all of our 

ople. 

The schools of our state and our land are vital to the 
defense of our country. We are facing enemies which 
greatly out-number us, and if we are to match their 
strength, we must depend upon educated, well-trained 
people. There has never been a time and place in our 
democracy for ignorance. There is less place for it now 
than ever before. 

If we are to educate all our people, if we are to teach 
the fundamentals, if we are to make our people proud 
of Americanism, if we are to meet the ever-increasing 
manpower shortage, we must meet the urgent school 
needs which we now face. 

Tennessee schools must have more teachers to take 
care of increasing enrollments; more buildings to house 
the children; more money to maintain and operate the 
buildings; more money for instructional materials; more 
busses to transport the children; and last but not least, 
more salaries for teachers. 

American Education Week is an excellent time to show 
the people that improvements have been made in their 
schools. It is also an excellent time to get over to the 
people that all problems have not been solved. Public 
relations must be carried on from day to day and from 
week to week, but November 11-17 is the time for an 
intensive program of informing the people about the 
importance of schools in our fight for freedom. 


THE LEGISLATIVE PROGRAM 

The Staff of the T. E. A. has completed a series of 
meetings with local school leaders over the state. One 
of the most important topics discussed at these meetings 
was the new legislative program to be adopted by the 
Representative Assembly in January. 

Participants in these meetings were in agreement on 
two things—that sufficient funds must be made available 
to maintain the present program and that a substantial 
increase must be made in the state salary schedule. 

That more money will be necessary to maintain the 
present program, is an indisputable fact. During the 
decade from 1940-1950 the total population of Tennessee 
increased 12.9 percent. This same decade saw an 
increase in children under five years of age by 101,590 or 
36.5 percent. There were more children born in 1947 
than in any year in the history of the state. The children 
are here and they must be educated. This means more 
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teachers, more busses, more supplies, and equipment. 
When we have more teachers and higher salaries, more 
funds are needed for the retirement system. Increased 
costs call for more funds for the maintenance and opera- 
tion of school buildings. 

With the cost of living going higher and higher, with 
all of the Southern states except three paying higher 
salaries than Tennessee, with the better paying jobs of 
industry calling, Tennessee stands to lose many teachers 
during the years ahead, if something is not done to im- 
prove salaries. If we are to have the kind of teachers the 
ever-increasing number of children deserve, we must 
have beginning salaries high enough to attract well- 
prepared promising young people and we must have 
top salaries high enough to retain highly competent men 
and women. 

If our program is to be maintained; if we are to have 
the kind of salary schedule we should have, a sizable 
increase in school appropriations must be forthcoming 
from the 1953 Legislature. 

The Representative Assembly on January 11-12, 1952, 
will decide on the legislative program. Your delegates, 
fully informed and instructed, should be in attendance. 


SCHOLARSHIPS 


The September and October issues of THE TENNESSEE 
TEACHER Carried announcements of the establishment of 
a series of scholarships by the Lion Oil Company for 
high school teachers. This is of considerable significance 
to education in Tennessee. 

Colonel T. H. Barton, Chairman of the Oil Company 
Board said, “The purpose of the Lion Oil Scholarship 
Fund is to broaden educational opportunities for South- 
ern youth, and we of Lion Oil feel that this can be more 
fully accomplished by helping our Southern high school 
teachers continue to progress through further education, 
that they may in turn share their broadened knowledge 
with their students.” 


YOU AND THE P. T. A. 


October was proclaimed by Governor Browning as 
Parent-Teacher Month. During that month, membership 
drives were put on in all schools which have an organ- 
ized P.T.A. Did you join? Did you cooperate with 
the local officers in the drive? Do you attend P. T. A. 
meetings? Do you attend Council meetings? 

These may be foolish questions to most of you, but 
some teachers do not join the P. T. A. and some schools 
do not have a P.T. A. In fact, only about twenty per- 
cent of our schools have an organization. 

When you actively engage in the work of the P.T.A., 
you are not only helping a great organization, you are 
also helping yourself. No organization in the state has 
rendered grater service to. the cause of education. No 
organization has given more loyal support to the T.E.A. 
in its efforts to pass legislation for improving schools. 
A stronger state Congress of Parents and Teachers, more 
local units, greater membership, all contribute to a finer 
school program in Tennessee. : 
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Check what you want in a School Coach—low price, 
outstanding safety, maximum comfort and convenience, 
durability and long life. These important benefits are all 
combined in the new Pathfinder, to enable you to meet 
your responsibility of providing the best pupil transporta- 
tion value, dollar-for-dollar and feature-for-feature, your 
money can buy. Pathfinder’s rugged, all-welded, all-steel 


“Uni-Frame” construction; heavy, chassis-attached, wrap- 


BUILT IN THE NEW INDUSTRIAL SOUTH 
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around bumper; and heavy-duty rub rails at floor and 
seatline are a few of the Pathfinder’s plus safety features. 

There’s plus comfort and convenience, too, in the Path- 
finder’s roomy interior; its generous width seats; its scien- 
tific, controlled ventilation. Get more for your money— 
buy Pathfinder, the school coach that’s built safer, built 
better, yet priced with the lowest. Pathfinder Coach Divi- 
sion, Kosciusko, Mississippi. 


Sales and Service by: 


SUPERIOR COACH SALES 
327 Sterick Building 
Memphis, Tennessee 
Telephone: 5-7893 








COACHES 











SUPERIOR COACH CORPORATION 


DIVISION OF 


Member School Bus Body Manufacturers’ Association 
INDUSTRY’S MOST MODERN PLANT 
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ITIZENSHIP can be _ taught 

effectively only if the young- 
sters studying it are interested in 
what they are doing. The best and 
easiest way to arouse interest is 
to use a first-hand experience as a 
basis for teaching. 

The elementary principals in Wil- 
son County, late in 1948, were con- 
cerned with the way citizenship was 
being taught in the county. They 
looked about them and discovered 
that, in Davidson County, a hand- 
book on local government had been 
prepared and was being used in 
junior high grades as a foundation 
for teaching citizenship. That hand- 
book was written by a public-spir- 
ited judge and published with the 
blessing of the county government. 


We Can Do It, Too 


The principals decided that such 
a handbook could be produced in 
Wilson County—perhaps not so elab- 
orate, maybe with fewer pages, but 
still a very useful tool—and took 
steps to secure this basic text for 
a course in citizenship. 

First off the cooperation and 
sanction of the superintendent and 
high school principals were secured. 
Then there was a dinner meeting to 
present the idea to elementary 
teachers, county officials, city offi- 
cials, civic club leaders, lay citizens 
and school administrators. The 
Davidson County publication was 
described, everybody agreed that 
there was a need for teaching good 
citizenship through specific knowl- 
edge of local government, the organ- 
izations represented pledged their 
cooperation and approval, and actual 
work began. 

Briefly, our plans included ap- 
pearances before all Lebanon and 
Wilson County civic groups to ask 
for aid and cooperation, including 
some financial assistance to cover 
printing costs. Designated commit- 
tees were to call upon the county 
and city officials and ask them to de- 
fray the cost of pictures and engrav- 
ing in the handbook. A committee 
was to work with the Lebanon 
Democrat Publishing Company to 
get an estimate on publication costs. 

The groups charged with carrying 
out these plans reported that the 
local civic groups favored the proj- 
ect, that the Lebanon Business and 
Professional Women’s Club would 
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CITIZENSHIP Begins at Home 


CARL J. CHANEY 


Superintendent, Wilson County Schools 


accept direct sponsorship, that city 
and county officials would cooperate, 
and that the cost was within our 
reach. Then the real work began. 


The Book Is Written 


Each official was asked to write 
an article describing the duties of 
his position, how he was selected, 
and other pertinent facts. This ma- 
terial, together with a picture of the 
official, was handed to an editing 
committee which revised it to fit 
the space available. 

When the material finally left the 
printer, we had a 40-page booklet 
containing a foreword, general his- 
torical information, pictures of all 
county and city officials, discussions 
of the duties of all officials, facts 
about how county and city govern- 
ment in Wilson County operated, 
and all facts pertinent to the county 
and special district school systems. 
In addition, we had completed a 
project which had welded into one 
cooperative group all school people, 
county officials, and all civic organ- 
izations in the county, and had 
aroused a high interest in local gov- 
ernment among students and adults. 


What: Did It Do? 


Now we had the handbook. How 
would we teach it? We got every- 
body together again—city and county 
officials, the white and Negro teach- 
ers who would teach eighth grade 
or social studies in high school, and 
representatives of the sponsoring 
groups. Each official discussed his 
office, expressed his views on the 
teaching of citizenship, and then 
participated in a question and 
answer period. The teachers sepa- 
rated into groups to discuss teaching 
methods and techniques. Then the 
teachers adjourned to take back 
to eighth grade students and high 
school seniors their free copies of 
the handbook to be used in an in- 
tensive four-weeks course on local 


government during the final months 
of school. 

These handbooks became the per- 
sonal property of the students, and 
were the basic text in the course 
in Tennessee history and in Ameri- 
can history during the final four 
weeks of the term. But, in addition 
to the use which the students made 
of the handbooks, there was interest 
generated in the minds of adults in 
the homes when the handbooks came 
to the attention of parents and other 
adults. As a result we had numerous 
requests for copies of the handbook, 
although each official and each mem- 
ber of the sponsoring civic groups 
had been given a copy as soon as 
the printer delivered them. 


We Used the Book 


The procedures for teaching the 
book varied with the individual 
school and teacher, each being left 
to use his initiative in making the 
course effective. High school social 
studies teachers correlated their 
teaching of local government with 
the study of the constitution of the 
United States. Teachers of eighth 
grade students motivated the study 
by asking officials to visit the schools 
and discuss the functions of their 
offices, by taking their classes on 
planned visits to the courthouse 
and city offices, by encouraging 
students to prepare charts, graphs, 
and tables on various phases of local 
government, and by actually holding 
initiative elections within the class 
groups. 

National Youth Week, sponsored 
by one of the civic groups, fitted in 
nicely with the study in one of the 
high schools. During that week, the 
entire city government was taken 
over by the students properly elected 
and in line with the procedures 
learned from the handbook. 

Typical of the reaction on the 
part of the students was that met in 

(Continued on page 27) 





MORE ABOUT PUBLIC RELATIONS 


the most talked-about man in town 


ERHAPS no member of the 

faculty is as much in the public 
eye as the coach. It is probable that 
he will be the source of more infor- 
mation of interest to the general 
public than any individual in the 
school, with the possible exception 
of the principal. Since he is in such 
a unique position to render service 
to the school, there devolves on him 
a heavy responsibility. 

The coach’s position in the school 
public relations program may be of 
vast benefit to the school, and of 
great personal profit, if it is sound 
and consistent. 


Organize 


Organization of the program is the 
first step. All coaches are busy men. 
In cooperation with the principal, 
the coach should select some faculty 
member and a good student to be his 
contact for routine news. Usually 
there is some member of the faculty 
who enjoys sports and will welcome 
the confidence of the coach. The 
student assistant should have a 
working knowledge of sports and be 
able to keep accurate statistics. Such 
assistance is well worth the meal and 
transportation costs on road trips. 
Courteous reference of inquiries 
from reporters and radio personnel 
to these persons will relieve the 
coach of a subjective approach to a 
particular game, and save him much 
time, besices. 

Nevertheless, the coach should 
meet the editor and sports writers 
of his local papers, the correspond- 
ents of the daily papers in his area, 
and the radio personnel, as quickly 
as possible after assuming a new job 
and maintain these contacts through- 
out his tenure. He should provide 
them with his school and residence 
telephone numbers and the numbers 
of his faculty and student publicity 
assistants. It is not egotistical to 
provide good 5” x 7” glossy print of 
his photograph, and a short bi- 
ographical sketch including his play- 


ing and coaching record, for the files 
of these newspapers and _ radio 
stations. 


Preliminaries 


In mid-July or early August, a pre- 
liminary story on football prospects, 
complete with first names, ages, 
weights and class, should be pro- 
vided. Good, sharp photographs of 
players in uniform and without hel- 
mets should be provided of out- 
standing boys. Similar contacts 
should be made well in advance of 
each sports season. Mid-November 
for basketball and late February for 
the spring sports should see sports 
writers and commentators informed 
of plans, schedules, prospects, and 
other pre-season news. 

A revised squad roster, offensive 
and defensive lineups and other 
pertinent information should be 
prepared in advance of each game, 
duplicated, and made easily avail- 
able for writers, public address men, 
and radio coverage. 


Personal, Too 


It is well to remember that public 
relations is more than good press and 
radio coverage. Anything that the 
individual does to benefit the school 
will ultimately benefit him. 

One of the first steps of a new 
coach is to get acquainted with his 
squad and the members of each fam- 
ily. Listening to the medical history 
of a 190-pound fullback from a 
mother reluctant to have her boy 
play football may pay dividends in 
avoiding injury or smoothing the 
way if injuries do occur. 

Policy making statements should 
be left to the principal or the super- 
intendent. Coaches who enter con- 
troversial community situations, po- 
litical squabbles or other contested 
issues usually wind up in the pro- 
verbial “middle.” 

Cultivation of a friendly attitude 
toward faculty members and stu- 
dents who are not athletes is over- 


The sports department may not be the most important in 
the school, but it is the one the public hears the most 
about. How does a good coach handle public relations? 
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GENE SLOAN 
Middle Tennessee State College 


looked by many coaches. Coopera- 
tion with the band director in ar- 
ranging pre-game or halftime 
activities, or the drama coach in her 
activities, may pay big dividends, 
Understanding the problems of 
other teachers, and a strict obsery- 
ance of their scholastic and discipli- 
nary requirements, will develop a 
good will that cannot be measured. 


Off the Field 


The conduct and language of the 
coach on and off the field is certain 
to be used as a criterion of his work 
by the public. Firmness mellowed 
with tolerance, courtesy and good 
manners will offset many frailties. 
The talkative, aggressive, arguing 
coach will usually make more 
enemies than friends for his school. 

There is a wide difference of 
opinion among equally successful 
coaches as to the advisability of ac- 
tive participation in civic clubs. 
Some feel that, in the small town 
where several rival clubs are in 
operation, discretion demands an 
aloofness from all. Others believe 
that if enough faculty members 
closely identified with the athletic 
program are available for member- 
ship in each club, such membership 
is a sound public relations policy. 

There is more unanimity of 
opinion relative to active participa- 
tion in church and community ac- 
tivities. Although everyone recog- 
nizes that the coach spends a long 
day and busy week at his task, so 
do the business men who support 
his program. These men will react 
favorably if the coach is available for 
community work from Blood-mobile 
donations to the community fair. 


Good Rules 


Inevitably, the most friendly press 
or radio will carry some story that 
disturbs or irritates the coach. Dis- 
gruntled fans or alumni may ques- 
tion or misquote him. Usually a 
courteous, friendly, tactful approach 
with corrective facts or explanation 

(Continued on page 27) 
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Story hour at’ West Jackson Library finds third grade pupils spellbound 
by Mrs. Beth Standley, librarian. 


Libraries for the Little Ones 


However, the most important part is 





MRS. FRANCES A. BARKER 
Supervisor, Jackson City Schools 


HE Jackson City Schools have 
central libraries in their four 
white elementary schools, each with 
a full-time trained librarian. These 
central libraries grew out of the class- 
room libraries, which had their birth 
in the Jackson schools five years ago 
when the Lions Club gave $4,750 to 
purchase books for classroom li- 
braries. Up to that time, there were 
practically no school-owned library 
books in the elementary schools. 
Two of the libraries are in new 
school buildings. Money for financ- 
ing our program was made available 
by the city. We have a superin- 
tendent, D. E. Ray, who believes in 
the value of libraries to the extent 
that he is willing to secure needed 
funds from the proper sources and 
to allocate these funds to establish 
the library program quickly and 
properly. 
Our libraries are designed and 
planned for elementary children. 
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School personnel worked with the 
architects in planning the rooms. 
The bulletin, Dear Mr. Architect, 
prepared by the Committee on Plan- 
ning School Library Quarters, was a 
good guide. In the older buildings, 
the superintendent, supervisor, and 
some trained librarians pooled their 
ideas in planning for the libraries, 
and used Mrs. Mary Peacock Doug- 
las’ bulletin, Planning and Equip- 
ping the School Library, in addition 
to other pamphlets and _ bulletins 
from the Division of Libraries in the 
State Department of Education. 


Funds from the City 


All of the library furniture in the 
four buildings is light oak made by 
a local furniture manufacturer, ac- 
cording to our plans. We have stand- 
ard elementary school shelving, 
special picture book shelving (con- 
sisting of slanting shelves for display 
of oversized picture books and 


cubby holes for shelving these books 
upright), magazine shelving, card 
catalog, circulation desk and diction- 
ary stand. Both round and rectang- 
ular tables in light oak have been 
provided in each library, with chairs 
in two sizes. Librarians’ workrooms 
in the new buildings meet all library 
requirements. 


Not only did the city provide the 
physical set-up. It also provided 
funds to buy books. Each school 
was allotted funds on the basis of 
one dollar per child in average daily 
attendance for library books, mag- 
azines, library supplies, and pictorial 
materials. Books used in the class- 
rooms last year were then placed in 
the central library. Later in the 
year, each library was given an ad- 
ditional $500 to buy more books and 


pictorial materials. 


The Program is Underway 


Securing the proper number of 
books, an adequate budget, the right 
equipment and a competent librar- 
ian are preliminary steps in develop- 
ing a satisfactory library program. 


the actual program in action. Our 
activity started in 1950, after much 
planning on the part of the new 
librarians, principals, teachers and 
supervisor. We visited some Nash- 
ville schools to see good programs in 
action, and, with the last school li- 
brary getting underway this year, 
we feel we have a good elementary 
library program. 

Each classroom has_ regularly 
scheduled _thirty-minute _ library 
periods. The first grades go to the 
library once a week, and other 
grades have two periods a week, 
with .additional time in the middle 
grades for committee and individual 
reference work. In addition, a 
teacher may take a whole class 
to the library during the social 
studies block of time when extra 
time is needed. Teachers also may 
take several books, pamphlets and 
pictures to their classrooms for a 
week or more, depending on the de- 
mand for the materials. 

The library period consists of 

(Continued on page 28) 
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Fight on, Brave Knights! 


MRS. JOHN D. WHITLEY AND AILENE JOLLEY 


ONG after the printed pages are 

forgotten, our sixth graders will 
have a vivid recollection of the 
medieval tournament with _ its 
knights, ladies, kings, queens, 
squires, pages, and heralds. We 
staged one. 

Our classes are always interested 
in how people of other ages lived, 
so we read all the material we could 
find on the people of the Middle 
Ages. Each child imagined that he 
actually lived in one of the castles 
then, and each wrote a story of the 
things he did during one day. 

Then we decided that we would 
dramatize a tournament since this 
was the chief recreation and amuse- 
ment in the Middle Ages. In groups, 
we read to find out how a tourna- 
ment was held, where, who took 
part in it, who attended, and the 
preparations for it. 

Since both rooms were studying 
feudalism, and since the tournament 
idea developed in both rooms, we 
decided that to save time, materials, 
and energy, one room would be the 
challenger and the other the de- 
fender. 


Ripley Grammar School 


Each child decided on his favorite 
role and told the class. Then the 
entire class voted for the knights, 
four from each room. The knights 
selected their lady-loves, squires and 
colors. The class elected a Queen 
of Love and Beauty, a king and a 
queen, and they selected ladies-in- 
waiting and pages. 

The classes organized in groups 
to make crepe paper dresses and 
other costumes. Each child was re- 
sponsible for his own costume al- 
though, of course, he might have 
help from other children and from 
the teachers. All the class worked 
on banners, pennants and canopies 
for the king and queens. 

Cotton and India ink became 
ermine. Aluminum foil and florist’s 
paper were used for crowns. The 
knights’ armor was concocted from 
large corrugated boxes and poster 
paper, with legs made from the 
forms that linoleum rugs are rolled 
on. We went to the box factory and 
to our own woods for sticks that 
were our lances and swords and 
banner standards. Some mothers 
sent curtains for the ladies to use for 





Costumes materialized from cotton, cardboard and crepe paper in the eager 


hands of the youngsters. 
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decoration on their headdresses. One 
child wore her new Easter dress, 
which her mother had made long 
for the occasion. 


Tournament Day 


On the day of the tournament, we 
tossed a coin to see which room was 
to be the winner, and everybody ac- 
cepted the decision. Then there 
was a blast of trumpets, and the king 
and queen with their colorfully 
costumed attendants took their 
places. With another blast of 
trumpets by the heralds, the Queen 
of Love and Beauty, in a lovely white 
gown decorated with red _ hearts, 
entered and was recognized by the 
king. He escorted her to a seat and 
the herald, with more trumpeting, 
announced her dignity as the queen 
of the tournament. Silence was pro- 
claimed while the laws of the tourna- 
ment were read. All this was 
planned in accordance with Scott's 
description of a tournament in Ivan- 
hoe. 

Trumpets sounded again as the 
knights took their places at opposite 
ends of the lists. They held their 
lances upright, their bright shields 
showing their selected colors. At 
this point the herald yelled—in a 
voice of thunder—“Largesse, largesse, 
gallant knights!” Coins were tossed 
upon the field and the joust was on. 


To the Victor 


During the jousting, the lady-loves 
waved handkerchiefs and veils and 
clapped gaily. As had the ladies in 
the Middle Ages, they exclaimed, 
“Brave lance! Good sword!” and the 
heralds shouted, “Fight on, brave 
knights! Man dies, but glory lives! 
Fight on, death is better than defeat! 
Fight on, brave knights, for bright 
eyes behold your deeds!” 

Since the winner was decided 
before the joust began, the knights 
only touched the shield and armor 
of their opponents. At the proper 
moment, the loser fell and was 
carried from the field by his squire. 

The king awarded the honors of 
the tournament and announced to 
the winner his right to claim and 
receive from the hands of the Queen 
of Love and Beauty the Chaplet of 
Honor, which his valor had justly 
deserved. As the trumpet sounded, 
the knight knelt to the Queen 
while his squire held his helmet. The 

(Continued on page 31) 
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Where 


the Past 
Meets 


the Present 


HARRY WILLIAMSON 
Director, 
Tennessee State Museum 


ANY teachers in Tennessee 

doubtless do not know we 
have a State Museum, and few real- 
ize that the Museum is a part of the 
State Department of Education. 
Since 1987, however, when the State 
Museum was created by law, it has 
been a Division of the State Depart- 
ment of Education and under the 
direction and supervision of the 
Commissioner of Education. 


Although the Museum, as now 
constituted, was created in 1937, the 
various departments have been many 
years in the making. Oldest of these 
are the exhibits of The Tennessee 
Historical Society which was char- 
tered in 1849, and which grew out 
of an earlier organization known as 
The Tennessee Antiquarian Associa- 
tion, organized in 1819. 


The first effort towards a Museum 
was a collection of items of historical 
interest by members of The Ten- 
nessee Historical Society which were 
assembled in a room at the old Uni- 
versity of Nashville. Later, as the 
collection grew, it was moved to the 
State Capitol, then a new building. 

About 1886, the up-and-going 
Tennessee Historical Society, which 
had. been footing all bills, moved the 
Museum to the Watkins Building. 
There it remained until after the 
War Memorial Building was con- 
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Photos by Wallace Danley, Department of Conservation 


In the Confederate Room is this 
piano, dated March 1850, which was 
at Westwood (near Nashville) when 
this home was taken over by Federal 
forces during the Civil War. It 


was used by Federal surgeons as an 
operating table after the battle of 
Franklin and bloodstains could be 
seen on the case before it was ren- 
ovated. 





structed, and plans for a State 
Museum began to take shape. 

During the years after the Civil 
War, the United Daughters of the 
Confederacy began a collection of 
articles and items relating to the 
Confederate cause. For a time, these 
exhibits were kept in the old History 
Building on the Centennial Park 
grounds. The Tennessee Historical 
Society aided in this effort, and when 
plans for a general Museum in the 
War Memorial Building were made, 
the Confederate Room was included 
in the arrangement. 

Tennessee, being a state rich in 
archaeological remains, has long 
stimulated the research of individ- 
uals and groups who made a hobby 
of collecting specimens relating to 
that period of history before the 
white man came. Among these, the 
late P. E. Cox was a leader. As 
president of The Tennessee Archaeo- 
logical Society, he helped and en- 
couraged the collection of Indian 
relics and other articles relating to 
this field. Many of these items are 
in the splendid collection that is now 
a part of the State Museum. 


The law creating the War Me- 
morial Building Commission pro- 
vided for a museum in which relics 
of World War I would be housed. 
Under the leadership of the late 
John Trotwood Moore, and with the 
cooperation of the American Legion 
and many other persons, the collec- 
tion of World War I relics was 
accomplished. Captain G. W. Beer- 
worth served as director of this 
undertaking, and it was due to his 
energy and perseverance that much 
of the work was completed. 


Exhibits Increased 


Captain Beerworth originally con- 
ceived the idea of collecting unusual 
items of World War I and exhibiting 
these at fairs, carnivals, or wherever 
he could get a crowd of people. He 
went about the country showing this 
exhibit and collecting other articles. 
Later he persuaded the Memorial 
Building Commission to install these 
mementos of the great war as a part 
of the State Museum, and was, him- 
self, made director of the undertak- 
ing which is the present World War 

(Continued on page 30) 
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Representatives of sponsoring organizations are shown 


with Governor Browning as he hands the American 
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Photo by John E. Hood 


Department of Education; Governor Browning; Miss 


Education Week proclamation to Frank Bass, TEA ex- Dorothy Minnich, extension secretary of the Tennessee 


ecutive secretary. From left to right are: H. I. Carrell, 
retiring adjutant of the Tennessee Department of the 
American Legion; Commissioner }, A. Barksdale, State 


The text of the 


Let’s Go to Conventions! 


Have you been to a professional convention lately? Why 
did you go—or why did you stay home? Ervin H. Thomas, 
superintendent of the Shelbyville schools, says that con- 
ventions are mighty worthwhile and that more people 


ought to attend them. 


ANY objections are raised to 
M going to conventions, partic- 
ularly to a large convention like the 
annual meeting of the National Edu- 
cation Association. Often we hear 
people say they cost too much 
money. “Trips to conventions are 
expensive and ends just won't meet 
since high prices are eating up the 
budget. These trips have to be con- 
sidered luxuries that I simply can- 
not afford.” 

Have we considered how much 
farther the ends would be from meet- 
ing if teachers’ salaries were still 
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where they were before these same 
meetings made better salaries pos- 
sible? Our increased paychecks are 
the direct result of the efforts of the 
people who attend meetings. We 
can't afford these trips? Let’s not 
deceive ourselves. Indeed, we can- 
not afford to do without them. 

I have been in the profession for 
more than twenty-five years, and I 
realize that teachers’ finances are 
limited. We cannot all attend a 
convention every year, but I certain- 
ly wish that every teacher in the 
state could attend one of the large 


Congress of Parents and Teachers; and Bass. 


Governor's proclamation appears else- 


where in this issue of THE TENNESSEE TEACHER. 


conventions sometime during his 
teaching career. 

Our local and state organizations 
are very liberal in helping their 
delegates go to such conventions. 
If you have an opportunity to serve 
as a delegate, by all means take ad- 
vantage of it. Too, you might be 
able to combine a vacation trip for 
the family with a trip to a conven- 
tion and thus feel that you had not 
spent all of the money just for the 
convention trip. Then, if you plan 
carefully, the expense of traveling 
can be greatly reduced. 

Someone else will say conventions 
take too much time. We often hear, 
“But our time is so limited. Many 
of us have families and every minute 
counts. Too many conferences take 
too much time that we need for the 
demands of our private lives. We 
need to be doing other things, or 
we need to rest.” 

(Continued on page 20) 
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STATE OF TENNESSEE 


WHEREAS, Our Country and our government are a free country 
and a free government, and our people have stood united throughout 
our history to fight for this freedom in the face of constant attempts 
to limit or destroy it; and 


WHEREAS, Our public schools are integral parts of the arsenal of 
democracy, essential to the survival of the rights and privileges of free 
men; and 


WHEREAS, Our public schools must teach the fundamentals of 
learning and train our people in the principles of freedom, to the end 
that future generations of Americans may enjoy the same rights and 
privileges we have now; and 


WHEREAS, Observance of American Education Week this year is 
planned to emphasize the part our public schools play in maintain- 
ing freedom; and 


WHEREAS, The Tennessee Congress of Parents and Teachers, the 
Tennessee Department of the American Legion, the State Department of 
Education, and the Tennessee Education Association are planning for 
the participation of the citizens of the State in observance of this week, 


NOW, THEREFORE, I, Gordon Browning, Governor of Tennes- 
see, do proclaim the week of November 11-17 as American Education 
Week, and do urge that all citizens interested in freedom and its pres- 
ervation become better acquainted with their schools during this week, 
and that they give their assistance to school officials and teachers to 
make it possible for our schools to continue their efforts to prepare peo- 
ple for free living and to meet the need for intelligent citizens in our 


State and nation. 

IN TESTIMONY 
WHEREOF I have 
hereunto set my hand 
and caused the Great 
Seal of the State of 
Tennessee to be affixed 
at Nashville this the 
fifth day of October, 
1951. 


bloat 


Governor 
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CLASSES ARE IN PROGRESS 


Pupils Deserve the Best Materials 


Teachers Need the Right Teaching Tools 
for 
MAPS — GLOBES — CHARTS — MODELS 
CONSULT 
THE DENOYER-GEPPERT PROGRAM OF 


SIMPLIFIED TEACHING TOOLS 





GRADES 1-3 


During the war very young children heard about 
distant places. If a world map is to be used, it 
should be tl. «lobe in a simple cradle, accessible 
for easy observation. Large size is desirable. Deco- 
rative maps, such as the Covarrubias Pacific Murals 
and the Chase Pictorial Maps, arouse useful interest. 
Four well-done pictorial maps of United States are 
obtainable. In some states, Mexico is introduced 
early; there are pictorial and conventional maps avail- 


able. 
Nature Study Charts have a place at this and other 


levels. 


GRADE 4 


Project-Problem Globe—the best type of introductory 
globe, on which the teacher develops with chalk the 
basic concepts. Indispensable thruout geography study, 
at all grade levels. Geographical Terms Chart 
Slated Outline Map of World, and U. S. (Reversible 
map available) 

Simplified World Map, land masses intact, equal area 
land-water 

A U. S. Map, simplified or actual relief 

A state map, if course indicates. 


GRADE 5 


Project-Problem Globe, Geographical Terms Chart 
.Physical-Political Globe, preferably 16-inch 

Slated Outline Maps of U.S., World, N. America, S. 
America 

Physical-Political Maps of United States, Western 
Hemisphere North America, South America, World 
(Equal area for both land and water) land masses 
intact. (Some schools may prefer the two separate 
hemisphere maps instead of world) State or regional 
map if course indicates. 

Elementary School Atlas 


GRADE 6 


Project-Problem Globe 

Physical-Political Globe, preferably 16-inch 

Slated Outline Maps of World, Europe, Asia, Africa 
Physical-Political Maps of Eastern Hemisphere, 
Europe, Asia, Africa, Australia, Pacific Area, Soviet 
Russia 

World (Equal area for both land and water) 
America Centered, Physical-Political 

World Maps: population, rainfall, vegetation, occupa- 
tions 

School Atlas (Inquire about H92—New) 


la el le ee ee ee 


JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL 


Project-Problem Globe, Physical-Political 
Globe Polar Air Age World Map 

World Commercial and Physical-Political Maps 
World Maps of Climate, Vegetation, Population, 
Occupations Physical-Political Maps of all continents 
Slated Outline Maps of U. S. and World; continents 
if possible 


16-inch 


16 


State Maps, Physical-Political if available 

Slated Outline Map of State 

Map Reading (Projection) Charts, Meteorology Charts 
Atlases, individual and reference 

Series of State Social Science Maps if available 
Elementary American History Maps 

“Our Democracy” Charts 

Health Charts, Alcohol Education Charts, Torso Model 
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SENIOR HIGH SCHOOL Atlases, individual and reference 





Project-Problem Globe, Physical-Political 16-inch World History Series, Hispanic America Series 
_ Globe Physical-Political Maps of Continents, U. S., American History Series, Government Series 
World, special areas. Large size desirable, also political “Our Democracy” Charts 
series ; , 
‘ ee Latin, Modern Language and Literature Maps 
Polar World Map, Map Reading (Projection) Charts, 
Meteorology Charts Health Charts, Models 
High School Geography Set (climate, vegetation, Alcohol Education Charts 
commercial development) Biology Charts, Models 


SR SESE 


AN EQUIPMENT BUYING PROGRAM 


There are three steps in making a wise and adequate purchase of map and globe equipment: 


FIRST: A careful analysis of your course of study will disclose what maps and globes would 
best visualize its subject matter. From this may be developed a list of requirements. 


SECOND: A survey of your present equipment, room by room, should next be made. Equip- 
ment should be compared with the requirements, obsolete items discarded, and a “need” 
list made. , 


THIRD: Determination as to whether the needed equipment can be purchased at one time, 
or should be spread over two, three or more years, is of course the task of the school adminis- 
trator charged with preparing the budget. Put maps, globes and charts in the budget. 


FINALLY: An adequate budget should be continued for maintaining equipment standards, 
making replacements, and adding new instructional materials that appear. 


SRP SESE 








116-118 SECOND AVENUE, NORTH 
Telephone—6-! 464 


NASHVILLE, TENN. 
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WATCH THIS ADVERTISEMENT EACH MONTH FOR SUGGESTIONS AND GUIDANCE FOR PUR- 
CHASING THE BEST MATERIALS FOR CHILDREN AND THE RIGHT TOOLS FOR TEACHERS 






WRITE FOR DENOYER-GEPPERT CATALOG NO. 51 
WRITE FOR OUR NEW “1952” GENERAL BUYER’S GUIDE 
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First Prize at the Fair 


MRS. EDWARD SMITH AND MINNIE McRAE POWELL 


T the first principals’ meeting 
A of the school year 1950-51, the 


supervising teacher announced that 
prizes would be given for the best 
school exhibits displayed at the Hay- 
wood County Fair. Exhibits would 
be judged on two points: Is there 
evidence of planning around a cen- 
tral theme? Did the children do the 
work? 

When Fair Day came, half the 
schools in the county had worth- 
while exhibits. After hours of labori- 
ous judging of excellent displays, 
the judges pinned the ribbons and 
left town. The Tibbs School exhibit, 
called “Where We Live,” had won 
first place. 


What We Had 

Much planning and work had 
gone into this project. When the 
three members of the faculty got 
together, they first evaluated what 
they had. Two of them, Mrs. Ed- 
ward Smith and Mrs. Lucille Out- 
law, had worked previously with 
their children on learning more 
about their own community and 
state. Following a University-spon- 
sored workshop, the seventh and 
eighth grades had compiled a book- 
let called “Roads of Haywood 
County.” Already on hand was a 
scrapbook of pictures and happen- 
ings in Tennessee which they had 
been collecting for two school terms. 
The pages were in the shape of the 
state, and the outside cover had 
been colored to show the location 
of each county. 

The children in the intermediate 
room had made a very attractive 
booklet on the “History of Tibbs,” 
compiled by interviewing older 
people in the community, writing 
county and state newspapers, and 
gathering information at the Court 
House. To enlarge their unit, they 
had collected pictures and facts 
about their state and put it all in a 
neat booklet called “Tennessee.” 


What Can We Add? 

After reviewing these things they 
already had, the teachers remem- 
bered how the intermediate room 
had enjoyed packing a box with 41 
specimens of products grown in 
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the community to answer a letter 
from a Massachusetts classroom. 
Wouldn't it be a good idea to build 
an exhibit around Tibbs Community 
using booklets and materials already 
on hand, and enlarging it with prod- 
ucts of the community? It could be 
called “Where We Live.” 

The second step involved planning 
with the pupils. After much dis- 
cussion and weighing of ideas, the 
seventh and eighth grades decided 
to make a map of Tennessee. They 
would paint it green, outline and 
name each county in white, and 
label it “Keep Tennessee Green.” 
They would make a map of the 
community, too, showing kinds of 
roads, location of all homes, school, 
church and stores. They would 
draw pictures of the church and 
school. So they divided into groups, 
collected their materials, and went 
to work. 

The intermediate children planned 
to make two maps of Haywood 
County, one showing roads, and the 
other a green one showing products. 
At the bottom of the second map 
they planned to put twenty tiny 
bottles showing specimens of the 
seeds which keep Haywood County 
green. 

The primary children and their 
teacher, Miss Josephine Moses, de- 
cided to make booklets with the 
words “Where We Live” on them, 
using pictures of products of the 
community, and writing sentences 
and stories about them. 


The Project Grew 


Special attention was given to 
the things raised in the community. 
Each child volunteered to bring 
whatever he had at home to add 
to the exhibit. Some of them walked 
through mud and rain to get vege- 
tables and farm products, and some 
of the 4-H Club girls brought the 
canning they had done in the 
summer. 


The exhibit grew as the children 
found different things to bring. They 
collected varieties of corn, peas, 
beans, nuts, vegetables, fruit, to- 
bacco and cotton. One boy even 
made red ink from poke berries. 

How were the products to be dis- 
played? Finally they hit upon the 
idea of using paper plates, painted 
red, with labels fastened on with 
thumb tacks. One child offered her 
doll bassinet as a basket to hold 
fresh fruits and vegetables. 

To complete the picture of the 
community, the children made clay 
figures of a cow, calf, pig, sow, hen 
and rooster, and painted them with 
tempera paint. They made a poster 
showing a boy and girl going to 
school, with the number of school 
children in Haywood County, and 
entitled it, “Our Best Crop.” 

Then they cut a large gourd, filled 
it with dirt and planted a vine in 
it. A terrarium from the school com- 
pleted the picture. 

After the Fair was over, the ex- 
hibit was put on displzy at school. 
The children gave reports to the PTA 
on how and why they developed the 
project. It was a very interesting 
program, and the parents saw the 
results of the work their children 
had been dong. A picture of the 
exhibit has been framed and placed 
in the school as a reminder of what 
cooperation can do. 

Besides serving as admirable 
motivation in the classroom—the 
children took special care in letter 
formation, spelling, composition, art 
work, and geography—the project 
developed a closer relationship be- 
tween the school and community. 
The children, through a purposeful 
study of maps and digging for in- 
formation, learned much _ about 
their community, county and state. 
They came to appreciate their com- 
munity, too, more than they had 
before. 


Many schools over the state prepare exhibits for the Coun- 
ty Fair. Some of them win prizes. Here is the story of 
how one first-prize-winner developed and compiled its ex- 


hibit in Haywood County. 
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Here’s how 
America’s coal is mined 
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2. Huge shovels like this, some of 
them ten stories high, uncover near- 
, the-surface coal—taking up in one 
~¥ bite enough earth and rock to fill an 
ordinary room. 










1. The whirling steel teeth of this 
giant cutter slice into the solid coal 
seam, blocking out tons of coal for 
easy removal, 






The days of the pick and shovel are gone from America’s coal 
mines. Today’s coal miner is actually a highly-skilled machine opera- 
tor—working in an efficient “factory,” both aboveground and under- 
ground, 


Coal mining has become almost entirely mechanized. High-speed 
machines cut and drill the coal. Loading machines scoop it up. Huge 
rubber-tired shuttle cars carry it away to fast-moving conveyor belts 
which lift the coal to the surface preparation plant. 






This modern way of mining coal has made coal mining not only 
safer, but far more productive. The output per-man-day of the 
American miner has risen 32% since 1939—one of the greatest effi- 
ciency gains in American industry. Hundreds of millions of dollars 
are invested each year in modern machinery, new mine properties, 
and preparation plants. The result is that Arnerica’s coal industry is 
economically and dependably meeting the nation’s huge demands 
for coal. 


Right now, and for the future, America can count on coal! 
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Bituminous Coal Institute, Educational Dept. j 
Southern Building, Washington 5, D. C. I 
Please send me your EDUCATIONAL KIT containing I 
free teaching aids on bituminous coal. This packet Jj 
includes special materials for the teacher, with i 
specimen copies of items available for classroom 
distribution, including the new illustrated booklet, I 
“The Bituminous Coal Story,” and the latest U.S.A. | 
' 
I 
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3. Raw coal is washed, sized, graded, and 
treated in this modern preparation plant to 
give increased efficiency and greater value. 






PLEASE PRINT) 
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Name 
BITUMINOUS COAL INSTITUTE — 
; City. Zone——State———_——_ 
A DEPARTMENT OF NATIONAL COAL ASSOCIATION Podiii 
osition 
Washington, D. C. Ses wim eo Cas is ap al aa a a ea 
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Radiant 


BRET Cyl 
Screen 
for Daytinie 
Projection 


Unbreakable Screen 
Surface in attractive, 
pastel-green frame. 


pete of 
ae 
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Tilts forward to 
Sate er one 
audience. 

A completely NEW Screen surface de- 
signed to give clear, bright pictures in 
classrooms under daytime conditions. 
Assures better audience control without 
sacrificing normal room ventilation dur- 
ing projection. Eliminates the need for 
expensive room-darkening equipment in 
most classrooms when used as directed. 
40” x 40” ‘‘Classroom’’ Screen—only $39.75* 
“Classroom’’ Screen Stand—only $12.95* 


*Slightly higher on the West Coast 


SEND COUPON FOR FULL DETAILS. 


RADIANT 


Projection Screens: 


Radiant Mig. Corp. 1295 S. Taiman, Chicago 8, Ill. 
Send me details on the NEW Radiant ‘‘Classroom”’ 
Screen, aiso brochure on the complete Radiant line. 
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Address. 





City. Zone. 





(My dealer's name is. 
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CONVENTIONS 
(Continued from page 14) 

We find time for whatever we 
genuinely want to do. We shall have 
to admit that much precious time is 
squandered if we turn the search 
light on every hour and honestly 
face the facts. Actually, no great 
amount of time is consumed at our 
professional meetings. Time set aside 
for recreation could be partly 
counted here, because the get-to- 
gethers are enjoyable to all profes- 
sional-minded teachers. The man 
who loves his job is keenly interested 
in it from all angles and heartily 
enjoys the fellowship of those who 
share his interests. 

It is true that there are some 
summers when we have to do other 
things. Maybe you feel that you 
need to attend summer school to 
increase your number of college 
hours. If you need to get new 


inspiration or keep abreast of, the 
times, I don’t think there is a better 
place to go, or way to get it, than 
to attend one of our big conventions, 
The time spent there does not seem 
like the regular routine of our school 
work. It is a rest from it, and it 
gives us a new inspiration and a 
desire to do a better job than we 
have ever done before. 

Others may say that the NEA 
convention comes during the hottest 
part of the year and that it is “just 
too hot to go anywhere.” I wish 
that everyone who has said this 
could have attended the NEA con- 
vention in San Francisco in July. I 
have never experienced more de- 
lightful weather than we had there. 
Many of us wished that we had 
carried heavier clothes with us. I'm 
sure that we in San Francisco were 
much more comfortable than the 

(Continued on page 24) 








NEA Centennial Action Program 1951-57 


The following Centennial Action Program was adopted by the Repre- 
sentative Assembly of the National Education Association at San F rancisco, 


| July 6, 1951. 


1. An active democratic local education association in every community. 
2. A strong and effective state education association in every state. 

3. A larger and more effective National Education Association. 
4 





. Unified dues—a single fee covering local, state, national and world 


services—collected by the local. 
100% membership enrollment in local, state, and national professional 


5. 
organizations, to be recognized by a professional certificate; with 
provision for a professional progress certificate for local units with at 
least 90%. 

6. Unified committees—the chairmen of local and state committees serving 
as advisory members of central national committees. 

7. A Future Teachers of America Chapter in every institution preparing 
teachers. 

8. A professionally prepared and competent person in every school posi- 
tion. 

9. A strong, adequately staffed state department of education in each 

state and a more adequate federal education agency. 
| 10. An adequate professional salary for all members. 

11. For all educational personnel—professional security guaranteed by 
tenure legislation, sabbatical and sick leave, and an adequate retire- 
ment income for old age. 

12. Reasonable class size and equitable distribution of the teaching load. 

13. Units of school administration large enough to provide for efficient 
operation. 

14. Adequate educational opportunity for every child and youth. 

15. Equalization and expansion of educational opportunity including 
needed state and national financing. 

16. A safe, healthful, and wholesome community environment for every 
child and youth. 

17. Adequately informed lay support of public education. 

18. An able, public-spirited board of education in every community. 

19. An effective World Organization of the Teaching Profession. 

20. A more effective United Nations Educational, Scientific and Cultural 


Organization. 
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It’s In 


BUILDING BETTER ENGLISH 
( That Complete Language Program for Grades 3 through 12) 
that you will find... 


® Drill and practice materials that insure @ A thorough reteaching of skills from 
pupil retention and application of lan- grade to grade 


guage fundamentals 
® Proofreading exercises that sharpen the 


pupil’s ability to discern and correct his 
own mistakes 


® Activities that stress “learning by do- 
ing” (the use of basic skills in many sit- 


uations ) 

®@ Exercises that concentrate on the writing © A compr ehensive testing program which 
of original sentences and the develop- permits the child to discover his own 
ment of sound speech habits needs and measure his progress. 


And note the BUILDING BETTER ENGLISH Workbooks: for Grades 3-8, DAILY DRILLS 
IN LANGUAGE SKILLS; for Grades 9-12, BUILDING BETTER ENGLISH WORKBOOKS 
and HANDBOOKS. These workbooks teach as they drill and are invaluable for use either 
with the basic texts or independently. 


Write for full information 
Representative: 
1. tows Dorn | Fome, Peterson aud Ca, 
2119 Capers Street 


Nashville, Tennessee Evanston, Illinois 











Nou Aucailaldle-arrractive 
NEW MATERIALS FOR GRADES 1-6 


The Ginn Basic Readers A series outstanding for its stories and poems which 


combine interest and high literary quality with character training; for its compre- 


hensive Manuals which simplify teaching. 


Tiegs-Adams Social Studies Series A real integration of history, geography, 


and citizenship. Offers a wealth of pertinent information and training in social 
attitudes. Beautifully illustrated texts, workbooks, Manuals. 


Pitts-Glenn-Watters: OUR SINGING WORLD Song material that is vital, colorful, and 
singable plus a method that makes the child’s whole musical experience richer by 
giving him a genuine feeling for music. Texts, Manuals, Records. 

















ae 
165 Luckie St., N. W. GINN Represented by 


D Thomas Woodson, Box 246 


ATLANTA COMPANY Moshi 
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Show Films Easier 
with amazing RCA 
“Thread-Easy Projector” 


WitH THis new RCA projector, you can 
actually thread the film in only 30 seconds. 
Thread it while you’re lecturing. Thread it 
in the dark. Even a child can thread it. It’s 
that simple. 


Every operation easier with RCA “400” 


Here is a 16mm sound projector so easy to 
use that a 12-year-old child can be the pro- 
jectionist. So simple you can set it up with 
pictures and sound on the screen in only 2 
minutes. 

Easy to pack up, too. Takes only 3 min- 
utes to pack up the Junior model. And easy 
to carry. Single-case Junior weighs only 
33% lbs. Women appreciate its narrow case, 
rounded corners, proper balance. 


In competitive tests, RCA ““400's”’ win out 


In a single purchase, Pennsylvania schools 
bought 572 RCA “*400’s”’. Baltimore schools 
bought 156. Washington, D.C., schools 
bought 81. Already many thousands of RCA 
“400’s” are in schools . . . making things 
easier . . . for busy teachers just like you. 





Operate it! Convince yourself! 


If you use 16mm film in your teaching, you 
owe it to yourself to find out about this 
revolutionary easy-to-use projector. The new 
“Thread-Easy”’ design is the culmination of 
23 years of RCA research—research which 
gives vou such outstanding ease of operation, 
plus a brilliant picture and superb sound. 


Educational Services, Dept. 133WB 
Radio Corporation of America, 
Camden, N. J. 


Piease send me complete information on the RCA 
**400”’ Projector. 


Name. 
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iS THE MIGHT OF ALL 


ACK in 1942 and the years just 

after, when the United States 
was in the midst of a World War 
and the emergency was close to all 
of us, thousands of school children 
saved their pennies and nickels and 
dimes for War Savings Stamps. They 
swapped their stamps for bonds— 
bonds they might never have had 
without the cooperation of the 
schools in making it convenient for 
them to buy stamps. 

The emergency now is not, per- 
haps, as easily understood as a war. 
Now we are engaged in a defense 
program which is, actually, as im- 
portant and vital as a war program, 
although Pop may not still be in the 
army. Instead of War Savings 
Stamps, we buy Defense Savings 
Stamps—but the investment is just 





















as good if the motivation is more 
difficult. 

Besides the satisfaction that we 
are helping our government in its 
necessary activities, there is a reason 
for buying Savings Stamps that 
should appeal to every school child 
and each one of his teachers. The 
money we save when we buy stamps 
and turn those stamps into bonds is 
an investment that pays off. It pays 
off in actual cash—the interest rate 
is good. It pays off, too, because we 
learn to be thrifty—and what better 
habit can we cultivate? 

The sale of Defense Savings 
Stamps in the schools of Tennessee 
has the blessing of the State Depart- 
ment of Education. Harry Carter, 
assistant to the Commissioner and 
state education chairman for the 
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U. S. Savings Bonds Division of the 
Treasury Department, says, “Cer- 
tainly, purchase of stamps and bonds 
is an ideal way to teach thrift to 
boys and girls. It would be good 
for every school in Tennessee to 
have such a program.” 

How do you start such a program? 
The Savings Bond Division of the 
Treasury Department publishes a 
quarterly ScHooL Savincs JOURNAL 
for classroom teachers that will tell 
you how other schools have started 
their programs and will offer help to 
any school that requests it. Schools 
or teachers in Tennessee who are 
interested in the JouRNAL or in a 
Saving Stamps program may write 
J. M. Rountree, State Director of 
the U. S. Savings Bonds Division, 
262 Maxwell House, Nashville. 

Once the program is underway, 
you will find many ways to continue 
it. In some small towns, the local 
bank will send some official to the 
schools on a certain day each week 
to sell Savings Stamps, thus reliev- 
ing the teacher of any financial re- 
sponsibility. Other schools desig- 
nate a committee of students to 
purchase stamps from the postoffice 
and sell them to the student body. 


In 12-grade schools, the high 
schoo] students often handle the en- 
tire Savings Stamps program 
through their economics or civics 
classes. Not more than two students 
are needed to handle sales at any one 
time, and certain hours are desig- 
nated as Savings Stamps sales time. 
The younger students buy their 
stamps and the older ones receive 
valuable training in banking pro- 
cedures and handling sums of 
money. One high school has allowed 
the Student Council to handle the 
whole program. The Council has 
promoted the idea of “save the 
money you earn” and organized an 
employment office to help the stu- 
dents earn more money to save! 


Some Parent-Teacher Associations 
have set up a revolving fund to as- 
sist in the project. The Association 
will buy $100 worth of stamps and 
bonds, sell them to the school chil- 
dren (the sale being handled by two 
PTA members at a certain hour each 
week ), re-invest the money in more 
stamps and bonds, and continue the 
cycle. This method, too, relieves the 
classroom teacher of the added re- 


sponsibility of handling the sale. 
NOVEMBER, 1951 
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nny5 clubhouse 


its real distinction 7 


Johnny’s been building his clubhouse 
all afternoon with the care of the true 
artisan. But it’s not the rugged design 
or the exclusive guest list that makes 
his club unusual. The distinctive thing 
about Johnny’s club is—it’s just about 
the only kind of building that can be 
put up without the help of the rail- 
roads! 

For example, it took a lot of lumber 
to build the new ranch-type house 
that Johnny’s father bought last year. 
The lumber came from trees in the 
deep forests of the Northwest . . . and 
it was the railroads that hauled the 
logs to the sawmill and carried the fin- 
ished boards from there to the lumber 
yard. And the cement that was used 
in Dad’s new house? Why, last year 
the railroads carried more than 26 mil- 
lion tons in over 560,000 freight cars! 

Yes, from rafters to cement founda- 
tion, almost everything that was needed 


to build Johnny’s father’s house, and 
all the other houses that are needed 
by our expanding population, was car- 
ried by the nation’s railroads. Almost 
everything that equips and furnishes 
them moves by rail, too — furniture 
and refrigerators — vacuum cleaners 
and chinaware—bathroom fixtures and 
furnaces! 

Every day the railroads haul for 
each man, woman and child in the 
U. S. freight equivalent to moving 
more than 10 tons one mile—as they 
continue to provide the low-cost, 
dependable, all-season transportation 
upon which the American economy 
depends. 


UsTENTO THE = SA 
RAILROAD HOUR hw 
every Monday evening 
on NBC. | 


ASSOCIATION OF AMERICAN RAILROADS 


WASHINGTON 6, D. C. 
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CONVENTIONS 
(Continued from page 20) 


people back home. Who can tell 
about the weather, even in July? 
Perhaps someone will say, “The 
speakers are not always good. Some 
of them bore us with statistics and 
high-sounding unworkable theories.” 
The speakers are surprisingly 
good a surprisingly great part of the 
time. As for our purpose in attend- 
ing, did we go to be entertained or 
to participate in a meeting as much 
ours as that of the worthy program 
chairman who is serving for us? 


Could we have done better? Re- 
sponsible members of our kind of an 
organization do not waste time in 
criticism of each other. 


Let me tell you what I consider 
some of the high spots of our con- 
vention in San_ Francisco last 
summer and see if you do not agree 
with me that the arguments for 
going to conventions far outweigh 
those against it. 

To me, one of the most outstand- 
ing things about the NEA convention 
was the spirit of goodwill and co- 
operation that prevailed. There we 








its particular field. 





From the LIPPINCOTT science list... . 


SCIENCE FOR EVERYDAY USE-1951 Edition 
by 
Smith and Vance 


BIOLOGY FOR YOU-REVISED 
by 
Vance and Miller 


PHYSICS FOR THE NEW AGE 
by 
Carleton and Williams 


CHEMISTRY FOR THE NEW AGE 
by 


Carleton and Carpenter 


Each of these textbooks is designed for basal use and pre- 
sents a comprehensive, up-to-date, and practical course in 


Write for additional information 


J. Minor Stuart 


Representative 
J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY 
Chicago — Philadelphia — Atlanta — Dallas 
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met many of the outstanding eduica- 
tors of our time, and we feel that 
each one had something for us that 
will make us better teachers and 
better leaders in our own work and 
our local organizations. 

We marvel at the ease with which 
these noted men and women pre- 
sided over the various meetings, 
and we were made to realize more 
than ever before that our job is the 
greatest one in our country—the suc- 
cess of the future depends so much 
on how our youth today are trained. 
I thought the programs last summer 
were well-planned and carried out. 


New Friends and Old 


I always get an inspiration from 
visiting the various state rooms and 
talking with teachers from all sec- 
tions of our country. There we meet 
old friends we haven't seen for 
years, we make new friends we 
would never see anywhere else. To 
me, this association with others who 
are working on problems similar to 
my own is an education within it- 
self. 

The social affairs of the conven- 
tion, such as breakfasts, luncheons 
and dinners, are another phase of 
great value to the delegates. Every- 
one enjoys a good meal, and we 
have an opportunity of meeting and 
mingling with many whom we 
would not see otherwise. There, too, 
we get new ideas that may be put 
into practice at some of our local 
banquets or social meetings. 


We have been learning in the 


| years just past. We know that the 


voice of America’s teachers is power- 
ful and compelling. The National 
Education Association forms the 
greatest single organization in our 
country, outnumbering the labor 
unions or any other organized group. 


| The advancement in education that 
| our nation has made is due to this 
| willingness to organize and thus to 


strengthen the hand of those who 


| spearhead and carry through the 


| and 


movements that make for progress 
advancement. Any teacher 
worth his salt is aware of this and 
earnestly desires the growth of any 


| and all the phases of education. This 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


| 


| 
| 


alone should make us proud and 
glad to gather together whenever 
and wherever conferences, discus- 
sions or assemblies are indicated. 
It is an opportunity, not a duty. 
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I Teach the Six-Year-Olds 


AM first grade teacher in a rural 
| school. My children come to 
this school from four sparsely settled 
communities, from families whose 
chief source of income is farming. 
Most of the children live five or six 
miles from the school, so we do not 
have much community spirit. These 
children have had very little to en- 
tertain them—no movies or television 
—and they are very eager and at- 
tentive at school. 

There are probably very few 


teachers who have a situation just 


MRS. DILLARD BARNETT 
Claxton School, Athens 


like mine, but there are many who 
teach first grade. Maybe my experi- 
ences can help some of those who, 
like the children, are beginners this 
year. 
A Good Beginning 

My teaching is a source of much 
pleasure and satisfaction to me, 
particularly since I teach the be- 
ginners. To me, that is the most 
wonderful adventure in the teach- 
ing profession. The first year of a 
child’s school life is very important. 
If he starts out well here, he usually 


Almost anyone will agree that the first years of a child’s 
school life are the most important. Mrs. Barnett says the 
first few days will set the-pattern, and determine if tears 


or laughter will follow. 


does well all through school. Thus, 
the teacher of the beginners is 
challenged with great responsibili- 
ties, perhaps to compensate for all 
the fun and happiness derived from 
seeing children grow and develop 
from day to day, and the satisfaction 
of knowing you have played a part 
in molding their characters. 

The first few weeks of school, even 
the first day, are very important 
ones, especially for first graders. 
There is routine work. Names and 
ages must be learned and recorded. 
Children must become familiar with 
their room, the lunch room, water 
fountains, toilets, and the play- 
ground. : 


Include Some Fun 


But the routine will take only a 
part of the time. The rest should 
be very informal and _ interesting. 
Children love stories, and I try al- 
ways to include at least one on the 
first day of school. 

For the best results, children must 
be happy at school and have a feel- 
ing of confidence in their teacher. 
So, from the first, I try to have an 





3 Outstanding BASAL PROGRAMS 





ARITHMETIC: 





READING: 


GEOGRAPHY : 
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THE WORLD OF NUMBERS 


Carpenter and Others. A new series fast winning favor. 
Grades 3-8. Complete with workbooks. 


THE MACMILLAN READERS 


Gates and Others. A new Gates program of all new 
materials, complete for grades 1-8. 


WHIPPLE-JAMES BASAL GEOGRAPHIES 


Complete development of geographic understandings 
on the pupil’s own level. Covers entire elementary pro- 


gram in geography. 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 


500 Spring Street, N. W. Represented in Tennessee by 


A. R. Dixon, Trenton 
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FALL HEADLINERS 


ea 


THREE BOOKS THAT WILL BE TALKED ABOUT— 








LIFE IN AMERICA, by Marshall B. Davidson $20.00 


2 volumes of American panorama 


GEORGE WASHINGTON, by Douglas S. Freeman $15.00 
2 new volumes in the planned 8 volume 
monumental biography of Washington. 


MR. LINCOLN’S CONTEMPORARIES, by Meredith and Brady $6.00 
An album of 172 portraits and a simple running commentary 
i which accompanies each picture. 


These are a must for your school and home Library 


ae 


| THE METHODIST BOOK STORE 


| 810 Broadway Tel. 42-1621 
| Nashville 2, Tennessee 

| 
| 


"Books for Everybody” 











a holiday treat foe SVE— 
the new color filmstrip 


Dickens’ ‘‘A CHRISTMAS CAROL” 


a favorite old story told a thrilling new way 


This charming S.V.E. color filmstrip gives your 
students a heart-warming introduction to Scrooge, 
Bob Cratchit and Tiny Tim. The characters come 
to life in the illustrations by Carlos Lopez, 

while Margaret Bradfield's adaptation preserves the 
appeal of the story for all ages. 


() A246-11 In color, 52 frames, captioned $750 





HOW SANTA CLAUS CAME TO AMERICA 
Real facts about Christmas customs make a fascinating 
story for the intermediate grades in this filmstrip. 

~ Children will long remember the delightful illustrations 
of the origin of Santa Claus and how he came 
to this country. 
(2 A246-4 In color, 28 frames, captioned... 


THE LITTLEST SHEPHERD'S GIFT 


A touching and inspiring story tells how the 
little shepherd gave his dearest possession of 


$500 





— a little lame kid — to the Christ Child. 

This color filmstrip has become a 

well-loved part of Christmas programs 

for primary grades. 

(C) A850-1 In color, 28 frames, captioned 
$500 





Order from your S.V.E. dealer. Ask for a free 
Christmas folder on filmstrips and slidesets. 


Dept. SE7-36 
SOCIETY FOR VISUAL EDUCATION, INC. 
A Business Corporation ] 
Z 1345 Diversey Parkway, ae ie LR | 
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attractive room and a happy face. 
I try to gain their confidence, and 
to draw out the little one who may 
have been threatened at home, “Just 
wait till you get to school—you'll 
get fixed!” I encourage each ‘child 
to express himself. They love to tell 
teacher about home and the family, 
favorite toys and pets. 

With beginning children, a teacher 
need not have any big discipline 
problems. If she sincerely likes her 
work and loves children, they will 
respond readily enough to her 
wishes. I find it best to make as 
few rules as possible, but once they 
are made I stick to them, making 
no exceptions. Little children usu- 
ally do what they think you expect 
them to. If you go about your work 
in a quiet, definite manner, you will 
soon find them doing the same thing. 


| A word of praise goes much farther 





| with a child than a scolding, and I 


have often won over a small, mis- 
chievous boy by a mere wink, es- 
pecially for him. 


On the Child’s Level 


Then, too, a good idea is to assign 
individual children small _ tasks, 
varying them from week to week. 
This gives the child self-confidence, 


| as well as helping get rid of excess 
| energy. He may answer the door, 


water the flowers, arrange books on 
the reading table and shelves, dis- 
tribute working materials, collect 
finished work, or tell words to other 
children. 

Children must be taught from the 
first day to listen. This cannot be 
emphasized too strongly. You can 
hold their attention for short periods 
of time if there is plenty of fun 
and rest in between. 

One of the first lessons an inexperi- 
enced teacher of beginners must 
learn is to come down to the child's 
level. Facts and activities presented 
to six-year-olds must be short, sim- 
ple, and on their level of thinking. 
Never assume a child knows any- 
thing--make sure. And avoid em- 
barrassing any child, especially the 
timid one who needs extra attention. 


Always Another Day 
Never rush the first-graders. There 
is always another day for them. 
Start one thing and finish it before 
starting another. In presenting new 


_ words, ideas or activities, always 
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work from the known to the un- 
known. Never do many new things 
at one time. 

The most alert children may be 
started off as your helpers, if you 
very tactfully watch for those who 
need extra help. 

Each beginner must be observed 
very carefully, and treated as an in- 
dividual. In this way, you can soon 
find his strong and weak points. 

It sounds like a lot of work. It is. 
But teaching first graders is such a 
satisfying job! 


from their handbook pictures, and 
to describe what the officials had 
to do with the county government. 

The outcome? We feel that Amer- 
ican democracy is best loved when 
it is best understood, and that it is 
best understood when study begins 
on a local level. We think that our 
adults, and especially our teachers, 
are far better acquainted with the 
material they are to teach and the 
principles they are to practice, and 
that more and better qualified voters 


have resulted. We feel that our 
primary purpose of training young 
people to become informed and 
useful citizens is made more prob- 
able of realization through presen- 
tation of the basic facts of city and 
county government on a level they 
understand. 

Finally, we hope that this training 
will project its influence beyond the 
classroom into the lives of all Wilson 
Countians, and that a sympathetic 
and informed citizenry will result. 





MOST TALKED-ABOUT 
(Continued from page 10) 


of action will be received in fine 
spirit and will create lasting friend- 
ships. 

G. Frank Burns, associate editor 
of the Lebanon Democrat and a cor- 
respondent for city daily news- 
papers, has had years of experience 
with high school, prep school and 
college coaches. He lists ten very 
important, very sound and useful 
public relations rules. 1. Be timely. 
2. Recognize news values. 3. An- 
nounce your complete schedule as 
early as possible. 4. Give pertinent 
information about prospects. 5. 
Avoid overly optimistic or overly 
pessimistic statements. 6. Arrange 
comfortable, adequate facilities (in- 
cluding telephones) for press, radio 
and scouts. 7. Be tolerant of report- 
ers’ mistakes. 8. Listen to advice, 
whether you expect to use it or not. 
9. Give proper credit to players, as- 
sistants, coaches ‘and students. 10. 
Be friendly. 

As a concluding thought, may it 
be suggested that the principal or 
someone else in the school handle 
the finances, including passes to 
games! 





CITIZENSHIP 
(Continued from page 9) 


aremote Negro school in which two 
of the county officials had occasion 
to visit one day. These officials 
noticed a close consultation among 
a group of boys and girls, a consul- 
tation accompanied by much point- 
ing of fingers. Upon inquiry they 
were told by the group that the 
discussion concerned the ability of 
the students to recognize the officials 
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GEOGRAPHY 


with a human slant 


The Stull-Hatch Geographies conduct your pupils on a tour of our 
world today—they meet real people in a real environment. 


Vivid descriptions capture the allure of far- 
away places—your pupils see this picture of 
Toledo, former capital of the mighty Span- 
ish Empire—“tall, massive houses crowd the 
winding streets; and in the uncommon si- 
lence of their depths, one can imagine he 
hears the ring of the steel of slender Toledo 


Journeys Through the Americas 
Journeys Through Many Lands 
Our World Today: Europe and 
Europe Overseas 


This text appears in a new dress this year— 
and with numerous changes to bring its 
descriptive passages right up-to-date. 


Our World Today: Asia, Latin America, United States 
Note these oustanding features—in each book of the Stull-Hatch Series 


Lively, conversational approach 
Abundant maps—many in color 
Lavish illustrations 


Carefully organized workbooks 


FREE: Teacher’s Manuals for both texts and workbooks 
Write for your sample copies today—they’ll reach you 


PROMPTLY! 


ALLYN & BACON INC. 


Atlanta 


San Francisco 


Dallas 














LIBRARIES 
(Continued from page 11) 


stories for younger children, check- 
ing books in and out, lessons on the 
use of library tools, informational 
material on units being developed, 
emphasis on special days or events, 
special library projects, browsing 
among books and magazines, using 
the library tools, listening to phono- 
graph records, and reading. 


Teacher Goes, Too 


We require that the classroom 
teacher accompany her children to 
the library. She is able to help 
her pupils in selection of books both 
for fun and information, because she 
knows the reading level of her pupils. 
The librarian is not expected to have 
that information. She will know 
that in an average class there are 
some children reading above grade 
level, and some reading below it, 
but she will not know the individual 
child’s level. 


The classroom teachers plan and 
work with the librarian on unit 































V (A group of sixth graders indulge in free reading at Parkview School Library 


teaching materials. The librarian 
knows the units being developed in 
each room and she helps make lists 
of references. Children, too, help 


with this activity. Our librarians 
have accepted their responsibility to 
see that library instruction dovetails 
with classroom projects, and are do- 














Kansas Street School, Memphis, Tenn., Designed in architecturai 
concrete - J. Frazer Smith, Inc., Memphis architect. Built by 


ARCHITECTURAL 
CONCRETE 


ding Constructors, Inc., Memphis contractor. 





Streets Music Headquarters 





R.C.A. VICTOR 


Educational and Classical 


For School Use 


Come in to see us or write for 


Free Catalogs 





is economical for school buildings be- 
cause architectural and structural func- 
tions are combined in one fire-safe, 
enduring material. 


PORTLAND CEMENT ASSOCIATION 
916 Falls Bidg., Memphis 3, Tenn. 


A national organization to improve and extend the uses of concrete 
through scientific research and engineering field work 








CLAUDE P. 


STREET 


PIANO CO. 


168—S8th Ave., N., Nashville 6-5138 
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ing a marvelous job of working with 
teachers to provide them with 
printed and pictorial materials re- 
jated to their teaching. The teach- 
ers are careful to know something of 
the books which relate to their units 
and which books are available, and 
they discuss their needs with the 
librarians ahead of time. 

The librarians arrange displays 
and exhibits to increase interest in 
yarious subjects for the different 

des. In addition, they have ex- 

bits for special events such as 
American Education Week, Book 
Week, and holidays. 


We Look to the Future 


In our program, the librarian does 
not have the responsibility of han- 
dling projection materials, textbooks 
and teaching supplies. This is done 
by the principal and his secretary. 
The librarian does process all new 
books and materials, order books and 
library materials, and keep books 
in repair, in addition to planning 
the library program for his school. 

We are trying to build up the 
central libraries to have the right 
material at the right time, to be 


used in the right way. We want 
them to be a rich source of ready 
information, an important factor in 
character building, a strong educa- 
tive force for promotigg pupil 
growth, a situation for effecting de- 
sirable social adjustments, a source 
for supplementary reading, a place 
for individual and group activities, 
an opportunity for guiding pupil 


selection and use of reference books, 





HELP WANTED 

We have, in our files, a story 
entitled “Have You Tried Pup- 
pets?” which we would like to 
publish. Unfortunately, the 
name of the author does not 
appear on the manuscript, nor 
on the accompanying three pic- 
tures. If this is your story, 
won't you claim it? It must 
have come to our desk during 
the school year 1950-51, and 
the covering letter must have 
been detached. Just write us a 
card, identify any one of the 
three pictures, and we will 
have an author for the orphan 


story. 











and an opportunity to encourage 
and guide pupils in building a home 
library. Our dream is that each li- 
brary will some day contain a care- 
fully selected, well-balanced col- 
lection of appropriate books, maga- 
zines, pamphlets, reference and pic- 
torial materials to meet the instruc- 
tional and recreational ‘reading 
needs of the pupil at every age and 
level of growth. 


GINN AND COMPANY 
ANNOUNCE 
NEW REPRESENTATIVE 


Ginn and Company, textbook pub- 
lishers, announce that on August 27 
John T. Burrus became associated 
with them as state representative for 
Tennessee. Mr. Burrus attended 
East Tennessee State College and 
received his B.S. and M.A. degrees 
there. He has completed all re- 
quirements for the M.A. from Duke 
University. He taught for two years 
in the public schools of Tennessee, 
and spent one year as a member of 
the Department of Economics and 
Sociology at East Tennessee State 
College. 





First Steps in English, Text in 


Workbooks (with tests) and Keys 

Teacher’s Guides 

Guide to Audio-Visual Aids 

Grammar, Usage, and Punctuation 
Wall Posters 

English Handbook (Bailey-Horn) 








Workbook form for Grade 1 or 2 
Texts for Grades 3-12, Keys for Texts 


American Book Company 


STODDARD e 





BAILEY e 


LEWIS »« McPHERSON 


1G lish 


The use of exercises with storytelling continuity is only one of the 
many fine features that make this English series popular. It offers 
a complete program geared to pupils’ interests. Grammar and usage 


are taught hand in hand. The cumulative program in which major 


backgrounds and abilities. 


concepts taught in one year are completely redeveloped in succeeding 
years makes it easier for teachers-to cope with pupils of varying 


Because the Workbooks offer both instruction and drill, they require 
very little teacher-assistance. Outlining general aims and class pro- 
cedures, the Teacher’s Guides lighten considerably the teacher’s load 


of work. 


300 Pike Street, Cincinnati 2, Ohio 
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PAST MEETS PRESENT 
(Continued from page 13) 


I exhibit in the State Museum, one 
of the best in the nation. 

During <ll of this time, lovers of 
wildlife were not idle. Under the 
leadership of The Tennessee Wildlife 
Organization, and the direction of 
The Department of Game and Fish, 
various and sundry items of interest 
to lovers of Tennessee wildlife were 
contributed to the Museum. A spar- 
row hawk here, a blue jay there, 
wrens, blackbirds, rabbits, o’pos- 
sums, eagles, and what-have-you, 
were given, and the position of 
Curator of Wildlife was later added 
to the Museum staff. 

In addition to these, many items 
were bought during the time that 
this department was under the De- 
partment of Conservation, and later 
under the Department of Agricul- 
ture, unti! now the wildlife collection 
of the State Museum contains ex- 
hibits of almost every bird and 
animal in Tennessee. 

At present, the Tennessee State 
Museum is composed of Tennessee 


Historical Society exhibits, which are 
outstanding in their own right; the 
Confederate Room; the World War 
I collection, admitted to be the best 
in the nation; the archaeological 
display, and the wildlife exhibits. 
These are all under the direction of 
The Department of Education. 
Commissioner J. A. Barksdale and 
the entire staff of The Department 
of Education are interested in having 
teachers and students of Tennessee 
schools take advantage of the op- 
portunities offered by the State 
Museum. 

Constant effart is being made to 
improve and expand the Museum. 
Plans are under way to develop 
some entirely new exhibits. With 
these, and through re-arrangement 
of materials now in the Museum, 
it is hoped that students may be 
able to make unit studies that will 
be more readily adapted to correla- 
tion with their school work. 

The management of the Museum 
is prepared to cooperate with teach- 
ers and principals planning educa- 
tional trips to Nashville. The Muse- 
um is open each week day from 8 





You'll Want 





_A Sign of Quality 


| Nashville 
| 
| 





Library Binding 
and 
Prebound Books 





“BOUND TO STAY BOUND” 


| Philadelphia 


Virginia 








INC. 








| 
New Method Book Bindery || 


JACKSONVILLE, ILLINOIS | 


| 
| Chicago 
| 

Nashville 


St. Louis 
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American Education Week .... Nov. 


Association, Nashville 


These articles are of historical inter- 
est. The bowl was brought to Amer- 
ica on the MAYFLOWER. The 
piece of wood is from the tree under 
which George Washington stood 
when he took command of the Con- 
tinental Army. And on this table the 
first newspaper in Tennessee was 
made up. 


to Remember 


Tennessee Education Association, 


April 3-4, 1952 
11-17 


National Council for Social Studies, Detroit... Nov. 22-24 


| National Science Teachers Association, 


Dec. 27-29 


| Annual Southeastern Regional Conference of 
| Classroom Teachers, Old Point Comfort, 


December 27-29 


College Men’s Physical Education Association, 


.....December 28, 29 


Representative Assembly, Tennessee Education 


January 11, 12 


Tennessee Public School Officers Association, 


January 10, ll 


Association for Supervision and Curriculum 
Development, Boston 


...... Feb. 9-14 


American Association of School Administrators, 


...Feb. 23-27 


Southern Association for Health, Physical Education 
and Recreation, Atlanta .............. 


February 27-29 


National Education Association, 
ass ARCANE ORES June 30-July 5 
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am. to 4:30 p-m., and from 2:00 
to 4:00 p.m. on Sundays. If a group 
of students plan a trip to Nashville 
and find that it will be more con- 
venient for them to see the Museum 
in the evening, arrangements can 
be made in advance for the Museum 
to remain open until 10:00 p.m. In 
order to do this, it will be necessary 
that the person in charge of the 
group write the director of the Mu- 
seum, giving the time the group 
will wish to make its visit. 

Along with having teachers and 
students enjoy and use the Museum, 
the management is interested in 
securing items of historical, educa- 
tional, or other unique interest. 
These will be accepted either as a 
direct gift or as a loan. In either 
case, credit .will be given to the 
individual or group providing the 
article. 

If you have not visited your State 
Museum, a visit might well be in- 
cluded in your plans for this year. 
The Museum is a part of the educa- 
tion system to which you belong. 
It is your State Museum, and _ its 
educational and cultural values are 
available for your use in your teach- 
ing program. 


FIGHT ON 
(Continued from page 12) 


Queen said, “I bestow on thee this 
chaplet, Sir Knight, as the meed of 
valor assigned to this day’s victor.” 
The knight kissed her hand and 
everybody withdrew from the field. 


The Spoils of the Project 


Our tournament resulted in much 
more than entertainment and learn- 
ing to make costumes from crepe 
paper and cardboard boxes. On 
days preceding the tournament, 
sportsmanship was stressed in the 
school and on the campus. Conse- 
quently, the children were satisfied 
and abided by democratic decisions 
throughout the whole event, de- 
cisions on planning, preparation, 
dramatization, and cleaning up. 

Each child had a definite voice in 
the part he played, and each one had 
a feeling of cooperation and security. 
Pupils delighted in the performances 
of others, as well as their own. They 
complimented each other freely, and 
there seemed to be a general feeling 
of happiness. At the sixth grade 
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level, we find a desire to “show-off, 
and we felt this desire was satisfied. 

Numerous skills were developed— 
reading, spelling, creative writing, 
organizing materials, use of hands 
and motor coordination. The chil- 
dren enjoyed their visits around the 
community, even when they made 
mistakes. Several children, for ex- 
ample, insisted they knew where the 
garbage disposal area was, and 


started out to find it when some 
local stores reported that they had 
just thrown away their boxes. Some- 
time later, covered with black 
smudges, they returned with the 
boxes to inform the class that the 
city dump had been moved! 

We think our students will re- 
member the Middle Ages. We know 
they enjoyed this project and ben- 
efited from it. 





How to Make This 


Holiday Door 
Dacwration 


from an ordinary wire coat hanger 


Here is something a whole room 
could pitch in and make for 
school. Or, do at home for own 
front door. 


Here’s gay, novel Christmas 
tree which will receive admiring 
© comments whether used 


at school or home. 


To get the most enjoyment for 
longest time, make this door tree 
as early in December as possible 
and keep adding little orna- sy 
ments. Make or buy them. 


Follow these simple directions or use 
them merely for inspiration. 


What You Need: a wire coat hanger; 
chicken wire 12” x 15”; green string 
or fine wire; 4 or 5 dz. little Christmas 
tree boughs from 5” to 13” long; 
20 tiny colored ball ornaments; star; 
tiny novelties such as Santa, deer, bell, 
etc., 21% dz. pr. artificial holly / 
berries on wire stems; 314 
yds. 34” tinsel, enough 
134” wide red ribbon 

for bow. 





youngsters wholesome, delicious 
WRIGLEY’S SPEARMINT GUM. The long-lasting, 





With all the holiday “stuffing” apt to go on— remember 
you can help the between meal problem by giving 


lively flavor satisfies without crowding tummies. 


New Horizons in Teaching 


Suggestions we hope you will find interesting and helpful 








Easy-to-do and fun 


1 Bend hanger into a Christmas tree shape, 
using handle as base. 
2 Cover frame firmly with chicken wire. 
3 Weave in boughs flatly. Weave top bough 
straight up and few boughs on 
Ey slant, to form top shape of tree. 
, Next, weave in two bottom 
* boughs, one on either side to 
form base gracefully propor- 
tioned to height of tree. 
Weave in remaining boughs 
from either side, from top to 


bottom. Keep branches flat, slightly over- 


lapping, symmetrical. Tie firmly. 


4 Now, trim tree with ornaments, etc. Tie 


everything on securely. 


5 Hang up and await admiration. 
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Teacher's Bookshelf - 


Myths and Legends 

When we were very young, we found 
a book of Greek and Roman myths, and 
we devoured it. It did not matter that 
the language was that of a learned scholar, 
nor that the drawings looked more like 
laboratory specimens than real men and 
women. The myths fascinated us, though 
we understood little more than half the 
words and read with a dictionary close 
at hand. 

Now those same legends and myths have 
been written for children. The vocabu- 
lary has been carefully selected, the illus- 


trations are believable, and, in addition to 





The answer to a problem— 


Sun Ray 


Floor Finish 


Quit using floor oil— 

Treat your floors with SUN 
RAY and eliminate dark, oily 
floors. SUN RAY penetrates into 
the fibers of the wood and drives 
out the oil and grease. Floors 
become bright and clear. 

SUN RAY is a modern reno- 
vating polish. It cleans gymna- 
sium floors, sealed wood, waxed 


or finished surfaces. 
Order from 


CHEMICAL COMPANY 





The Quality Line 
Floor Finishes, Cleaners 
Disinfectants—Sanitary Products 
708 Jefferson St., N. W., Atlanta, Ga. 
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the Greek and Roman, there are Norse, 
Arabian, Hebrew, European, Chinese, 
British and American folktales included 
within the same covers. The book we have 
found and in which we rejoice is A 
TREASURY OF THE WorLD’s GREAT MYTHS 
AND LEGENDs. You will like it, too, and 
we krow you will find it useful. In fact, 
it may be hard for you to give the book 
up to the eight-to-thirteen year olds it 
is intended for. 

A TREASURY OF THE WorLD'’s GREAT 
Mytus AND LEGENDs by Joanna Strong, 
published by Hart Publishing Company, 
New York, costs $3.75 a copy. 


Neighbors of Ours 

Two new books in the Our NEIGHBORS 
geography series are out. These are 
NEIGHBORS IN THE UNITED STATES AND 
Canapa, by J. Russell Smith and Frank 
E. Sorenson, and NeicHBoRS IN LATIN 
America by Norman Carls, Frank E. 
Sorenson and Margery D. Howarth. 

It is hard for us to describe these books 
objectively. We want to go into lavish 
praise—particularly when we remember 
the textbook we used in grammar school 
geography. This series is beautifully il- 
lustrated, the text is easy to read, the 
suggested activitiés consist of much more 
than “fill in these blanks with the proper 
word.” One needs to see the books to 
appreciate them. They even have pages 
printed in color! 

The Our Netcusors series is published 


by J. C. Winston Company, Philadelphia. 


More Poems 
Some time ago a young school teacher 
in East Tennessee wrote a book of poems. 
It was well received. Some reviewers 
compared the author with Robert Frost 


| and Carl Sandburg. National magazines 


commented that he was a real poet. 
Naturally enough, in the face of such 
praise, the young man _ wrote another 
volume of poetry. 

For it is poetry. Some of the individual 
selections in THE Course 1s Upwarp are 
beyond our understanding, some of them 
we just plain don’t care for, but others of 
them reflect the same kind twinkle that 
we love in Frost and Masters. (We do not 
count ourselves as true Sandburg fans, so 
we refrain from comparing George Scar- 
brough with him.) The first section of the 
new little book contains poems growing 





out of the grief following “his father’s 
death. The second—our favorite—concerns 
itself with the poet’s youth and his’ family. 
The last section is a love poem to “Midi,” 
and seemed to us to be slightly beyond 
the poet’s reach. 

THe Course 1s Upwarp by George 
Scarbrough is published by E. P. Dutton 
and Company, Inc., New York, and sells 
for $3.00 a copy. 


Let’s Learn to Spell 

We have a set of handsome new work- 
books that ought to teach anybody to 
spell. We start out with a set of regular 
workbooks for grades two through eight. 
Then, for the children who didn’t profit 
much from those, we have two _ books 
of spelling magic, with Dr. Spello, the 
magician, teaching us how to spell. Spett- 
ING Macic is in two volumes, one for 
intermediate grades, two for the upper 
grades. The regular workbooks are Goats 
IN SPELLING. Authors of the two sets are 
Lambader, Kottmeyer and Wickey. They 
are published by Webster Publishing 
Company, St. Louis. Goats are $0.36 each, 
SPELLING Macic is $0.24 each. 


Learn to Write 

It wasn’t planned for teachers, but it 
might help them. Learninc To Waite, 
REviseD, by Smith, Paxton and Meserve, 
is a single volume that contains abundant 
material for a two year course in high 
school. It deals with the types of problems 
of oral and written expression that every 
student must handle in school and after- 
ward. It provides a wealth of new ex- 
amples, exercises, and suggestions for 
Round Table discussions drawn from the 
authors’ teaching experience over the last 
20 years. 

Order LEARNING TO WhriTE, REVISED, 
from D. C. Heath and Company, Boston, 
for $2.88 a copy. 


The Ballet 

Although it may have a limited appeal, 
Dorothy Samachson’s little book called 
Let’s MEET THE BALLET, is worth looking 
into. Personally, we don’t know whether 
to say “bally” or “ballay” and when we see 
the word we are inclined to think of cul 
ture with a capital C. So you can see we 
were a bit disdainful when we found 
the book. 

We take it all back. Mrs. Samachson 
has made the dance appealing and almost 
understandable. She takes you backstage 
to see how a ballet is conceived and de- 
veloped. She includes personal interviews 
with the foremost dancers of the day- 
ballet, character and modern. She is 4 
student of the ballet and has served 
many famous dancers and teachers 4s 
pianist. And she has written a delightful 
explanation of the ballet. 

Let’s Meet THE Battet by Dorothy 
Samachson will be published by Henry 
Schuman, Inc., New York, October 18. 
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by Nila B. Smith 


Read and Do 
(workbooks) 


GRADES | THROUGH 3 
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Representative: 


Earl G. Routon 





P. O. Box 276, Paris, Tennessee 


TENNESSEE TEACHERS KNOW THAT, 


for permanent power and interest, there is no better pro- 
gram than Learning to Read. 


e Teachers’ guides for all books 


one through three 

Skill development workbooks 
Complete readiness program 
Word recognition 
Interpretation of meaning 
Development of study skills 
Appreciation 

Beautiful four-color texts 











The truly basic reading programs for grades 





SILVER BURDETT COMPANY 
22! East 20th Si. Chicago 16, Illinois 





















I'm going home for the holidays 


The neighborly people you meet . . . the courteous 


by Greyhound because it’s 


the friendly way to travel” 


service you enjoy ... the scenic pleasure you share 
by Greyhound, are just a few reasons why most trav- 
elers agree it’s the friendly way to travel! 

Add the low fares, the SuperCoach comfort, the 
many daily schedules — then buy yourself a Grey- 


hound ticket for that holiday trip! 





TRAVEL 


MONEY! 


A 407 MORE 


FOR ALOT LESS 












“Who, me 7? 


I go Greyhound 
to see things, meet 
people, really 
enjoy my trip.” 








"Who, me ? 


I like the low 
fares — especially 
with holiday 
expenses ahead.” 


"Who, me ? 


No more driv- 
ing strain for me! 
I just siz back 

and relax!” 













FREE! Greyhound’s Travel Display in Natural Colors 


Mail coupon to Greyhound 
Information Center, Box 
815, Chicago 90, Ill. for ADDRESS 
the wall display, “See All the 

World — Here in America.” 
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S. L. SMITH 


Comments have been received by many 
who know the record of Dr. S. L. Smith, 
Provost Emeriius of Peabody College. Among 
them was a statement from Dr. Susan B. 
Riley, Professor of English, George Peabody 
College for Teachers, w = said: “Dr. Smith’s 
long association with philanthropic agencies 
and his own wisdom and integrity make it 
peculiarly fitting that he should write 
BUILDERS OF GOODWILL.” 

This book was written mainly because of 
suggestions and requests by officers of several 
philanthropic foundations; school, college and 
library administrators and agencies; and 
research workers. It will answer many in- 
quiries received almost daily by the author 
for information on achievements in Negro 
education, library service, and deeniniia- 
tions, and health service by public agencies 
with the — and aid of such founda- 
tions as the General Education Board, the 


BUILDERS 
of 
GOODWILL 


BY S. L. SMITH 


An important book on the development of 
education 


Jeanes and Slater Funds, the Julius Rosen- 


wald Fund, and the Carnegie Corporation. 


It includes an introduction by President 
Henry H. Hill of George Peabody College 
for Teachers, a statement by Mr. John D. 

tockefeller, Jr., as the background of the 
story, historical sketches of these pioneering 
state agents and Rosenwald Building Agents, 
and achievements, from 1910 to "1950, in 
Negro education, school and college library 
service, and county library demonstrations, 
some human interest stories, changing atti- 
tudes, and an unpublished address of Presi- 
dent Roosevelt at the dedication of the 
Eleanor Roosevelt School at Warm Springs, 
and sixteen pages of pictures of people and 
events of nationwide interest. 

It should find a welcome place in every 
high school and college, public and private 
library, and the hands and the home of 
every public spirited citizen in America. 


Published by 


Tennessee Book Company 


NASHVILLE 
Price $3.00 
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